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ArticLe I— COMPLETENESS OF MINISTERIAL CHARACTER.* 
$y Wituiam Apams, D.D., Pastor or THE Mapison-Squarze Cuvrcn, N. Y. 


A class of young men emerging from a Theological Seminary, 
having completed a course of preparatory studies extended 
through many years, and about to enter upon the active 
prosecution of their profession, is a spectacle of no ordinary 
interest. This is so, not merely because they have reached 
an epoch in their personal history which has long been antici- 
pated—the transition, as it were, from the Georgics to the 
Eneid of life—from preparatory culture to earnest action—a 
critical time of mingled hopes and anxieties; but chiefly 
because it is the introduction of a new force into society, 
which will inevitably be felt by many for good or evil, for this 
life, and the life which is to come. 

My thoughts instinctively recur to a class of some forty 
members who graduated at another Seminary thirty-eight years 
ago. One became eminent for rare and accurate scholarship, 
especially in Sacred Literature which he adorned as a teacher. 
None who knew Beta B. Epwarps will cease to admire and 
love that rare specimen of modesty and learning. One devoted 


*An address delivered before the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
May 10 1868. 
21 
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himself to Oriental studies as a translator of the Scriptures, 
and is living still on the Bosphorus, preaching the Gospel in 
eight different languages. Another, having been a Professor 
of Theology, was for many years the President of one of our 
best New England colleges. Several became missionaries in 
foreign parts, in the Sandwich Islands, Western Africa, China 
and Turkey. Many went to the new states and territories, as 
they were then called, in our own country; but well-organ- 
ized and compact communities now bear testimony to the 
sagacity of the men who chose them, when in a formative 
condition, as their place of toil. The remainder—no incon- 
siderable number—have been pastors in the towns and cities 
of the older states, and recognized in this capacity as guardi- 
ans of public morals, the advocates of all measures which 
contemplate the education and well-being of the community, 
and the teachers of religion to a whole generation. The 
variety of talent, occupation and usefulness, represented in 
one class, is repeated in every class that graduates from our 
Theological Seminaries. 

Each incumbent of the sacred office may be supposed to 
have a certain ideal of his profession. Since success is not 
the result of accidents, he may reasonably expect to accom- 
plish the most whose ideal, in the first instance, is the most 
correct and complete. This ideal varies with times and cir- 
cumetances. Diversities of temperament inclining to favorite 
pursuits ; the exigencies of particular occasions demanding 
special services; states of society soliciting certain corre- 
spondences and conformities, all have contributed to modify 
the conception of a Christian minister. Lightfoot, in his re- 
tired parsonage at Ashley, buried in Rabbinic lore, proposed 
to himself a model, the antipodes of that chosen by the lithe 
and agile Wesley, pacing the country on his pony, the man 
for the people, prompt to reform, and shrewd to organize. 
The tender and even poetic delineations of a Country Parson 
by George Herbert, and the persuasive exhortations of the 
Pastoral Caxe, by Bishop Burnet, and the Reformed Pastor, 
by Richard Baxter, present an idea of the Christian minister far 
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removed from all which ever entered the imagination of Dean 
Swift or Lawrence Sterne, who, by conventional usage, pass 
under the general nomenclature of clergymen. We need not 
consult the Spectator of Addison, to ascertain what was the 
idea of our profession in an age of which “ Pope was the 
minstrel, Bolingbroke the philosopher, and Atterbury the 
preacher.” The keen satire of Cowper on the pulpit, is evi- 
dence that the companion and friend of John Newton and 
Thomas Scott had a conception of what a preacher should 
be, far removed from the prevalent sentiment of his times, as 
exposed in his immortal rebuke. Early in the eighteenth 
century, Philip Doddridge composed his “Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul,” a treatise to which Divine Providence 
has given wonderful vitality and power. A century later, 
John Foster writes an introductory essay to this very volume, 
which, for strength of intellect, cogency of reasoning, solemnity 
of appeal, may be compared with any production in our 
language ; yet so dissimilar were the ideals formed by these 
two men of the functions of a Christian minister, that the 
Northampton pastor was renowned for practical usefulness 
and success, while the accomplished essayist quits the pulpit 
in disgust, and dies lamenting because he did not know 
that he had been the instrument of saving one sinner from 
the error of his way. 

Take the most distinguished of our profession, from 
Chrysostom and Ambrose to the present day, and fix your 
regard on the one quality or pursuit for which each was most 
eminent, and the changing conception of the Christian min- 
ister would be, by turns, that of the eloquent persuader, the 
praying recluse, the pains-taking pastor, the keen polemic, 
the subtle metaphysician, the learned theologian, the stern 
reformer, the ecclesiastical leader, the spiritual evangelist. 

It is common, among those who are addicted to the same 
general pursuit, to incline to a certain favoritism of ideas and 
methods which tend to disproportion and defect. Instead, 
therefore, of selecting any one property or quality, and com- 
mending and magnifying it, as essential to a Christian minis- 
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ter—be it piety or learning—be it the knowledge of books or 
the knowledge of men—he it a contemplative habit or practi- 
cal force—I have thought it well to arrange the few words 


5 


expected of me on this occasion, with reference to a combi- 
nation of all good qualities into a character well-balanced, 
harmonic and complete. How often has the Christian minis- 
try failed of success, and that most lamentably, for want 
of this combination of parts. There is little versatility of tal- 
ent or address. Its utterances are a monotone; all its strength 
is put forth in one line; the whole growth bulges out in one 
excrescence. The man, in mind and action, has but one side, 
and he uses that and nothing but that, for all occasions and 
for all people. He may be distinguished for intellectual force. 
He may expend all the power he has either upon that thong 
of the harness which draws, or upon that which holds back. 
There are some animals which are a mystery to naturalists 
because of the antagonism of their several parts. The most 
curious of these, the chameleon, described so accurately by 
Aristotle, centuries ago, and in modern times by Cuvier and 
Buckland, a prodigy of nature beyond all which fabulists 
have reported concerning it, has this ‘peculiarity, that, be- 
twixt the two sides of the body, there is a lack of sympathy. 
One eye may be awake, while the other is entirely asleep. 
One may be looking straight forward, while the other is look- 
ing as directly backward. It can not swim because its limbs 
refuse to act in concert—the two sides not understanding one 
another, nor agreeing on a prescribed course of action; and 
the changes of color, which in all ages have made this singu- 
lar animal the easy illustration of rhetoricians, is owing to 
the different degrees of inflation which the divided body un- 
dergoes, producing corresponding variations on the surface, 
according to the distribution of the blood. What a carica- 
ture is this of the divided and discordant forces which are 
sometimes to be seen in the Christian ministry! We hear 
much about the strength of your man of one idea. Strength 
of this description is acquired at the sacrifice of every oth- 
er; is easily comprehended and fails of respect. Now all 
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runs to the head; and your hydrocephalic book-worm has 
such slenderness and weakness of limbs that he can hardly 
make his way about through the roughness of this every-day 
life. Now everything runs to devotion; and your attenuated 
mystic and recluse looks with lofty scorn or affected dread 
upon the living world with which he has no sympathy and 
from which he longs to withdraw himself. Then everything 
runs to philanthrophy, as it is called, and you have reformers 
who part with common sense, with such an enormous infusion 
of self-will that they become fanatics, like huge elephants in 
barbaric war, dangerous alike to enemies and to friends. Then, 
again, all runs to ecclesiasticism ; and you have a race of 
churchmen who seem to think that the church exists for the 
sake of order and polity—as if the only object of an army 
was to be dressed in the same uniform, parade in the same 
line, and mark time to the same music. 

It is said that Luther, on a certain occasion, in musing 
mood, scribbling as if listlessly, what afterwards proved to 
be his estimate of the chief personages of the Reformation, 
left this sportive algebraic formula : 

Lutherus res nec verba; 

Erasmus verba nec res; 

Carlstatius nec res nec verba; 

Philippus et res et verba. 
If one man is distinguished for executive force and not 
learning, another for learning and no executive ability, surely 
he is the best specimen of a Christian minister who combines 
in his own person, in happy proportion, these several qualities 
of erudition and wise energetic action. Were I asked to 
mention a man who would stand as an illustration of this 
well-balanced completeness of character, no one more readily 
occurs to me than Archbishop Leighton. Profoundly learned, 
proficient in the wisdom of the ancients, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Word of God in the original tongues, pure and 
spiritual in his affections, distinguished for charity in times 
of fierce polemics, simple in manners, humble in his mode of 
life, pains-taking aad fervent in all forms of service, a 
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preacher, an instructor, an author, beloved in his own age, 
and in ours, his writings entitling him to the eulogium pro- 
nounced by Cicero on the Stagyrite—‘‘a river of flowing 
gold”—his name stands forever among the few who leave no 
memory of a defect or deformity. 

3ut we are not left to our own thought and judgment on 
this subject ; for inspiration has taught us, in one remarkable 
passage, what the several qualities are, which should be com- 
bined in consecutive order, in Christian character—preémi- 
nently in the character of a Christian minister. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that of all the Apostles of Christ employed 
to give us the delineation, the one chosen for the purpose was 
the most distinguished, as he first comes into our view, for one- 
sided force. By nature impulsive, rash, impetuous, vacilla- 
ting, under the genial influence of Christian life, the mind of 
Peter was so informed and his whole character so re-cast and 
molded, that, in the maturity of his career, he stands forth 
as the best illustration of what he has written concerning 
completeness without excrescence or defect. All that was 
originally sharp and angular is smoothed down, not into 
weakness and insipidity, but into a certain symmetry and 
proportion, which instantly impresses you, like a finished 
work of art, at once with a sense of beauty and compact 
strength. 

The passage to which I refer, is found in the Second 
Epistle of Peter, written probably in the last year of his 
life :— Giving all diligence ”—it is not, therefore, of natural 
endowments that he treats, but of careful culture— add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowl- 
edge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to broth- 
erly kindness charity.” It is a mistake to suppose that this 


is a mere aggregate of independent qualities, thrown together 
accidentally like rings or jewels into the same casket. They 
are related to each other by a natural and living growth ; one 
introduces another by a necessary sequence. Each is in ad- 
vance of the other; one balances the other; and there were no 
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completeness without the whole. Any one omitted, there 
would be a visible weakness or defect of character. All this 
might not appear to an ordinary reader of our English version. 
In the original it presents itself with great force. It is sug- 
gested in the very word which introduces these choral vir- 
tues—éziyopnynoare. The true idea is not superaddition— 
as one coin is added to another, it is a related and compacted 
and harmonized compound. The root of the word is a chorus— 
a chorus not of voices—but a band or company of persons 
united in one group by the taking hold of hands. §So have 
we here a circle of properties in which each supports and 
qualifies every other; beginning with one quality, this striking 
hands with the next, and so through the whole, till the last 
named is joined again to the first in one organic whole, a chorus 
of most musical harmony. 

The late Isaac Taylor, in that most instructive book— 
fragmentary in form but rich in suggestion—Saturday Even- 
ing—written nearly forty years ago, in a very peculiar state of 
general society and of the church, made use of a few only of 
these Petrine balancings, for the purpose of counteracting 
certain notorious tendencies of his times.* Where volumes 
might be written, I propose, in the briefest method, to indi- 
cate the precise import of the words here employed, and the 
necessary connection between them, as contributing to com- 
pleteness of character in a Christian minister. Hints rather 
than demonstrations are all which time and circumstances 
will allow. 

The beginning of the group is with Faith. The ziorzs of 
the New Testament is very different from the z/orzs of the 
Greek classics. It stands for that spiritual principle in the 
regenerated man, which is synonymous with true piety. ‘“The 
just shall Zive by faith.” This is the essential life of the 
christian soul; the impelling motive to all Christian action. 
Whatever is to be said as to the necessity of spiritual religion 
in the Christian ministry comes appropriately under this 
generic quality faith, He who would speak or] toil as a 








* Saturday Evening, p. 150. 
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minister in the absence of this is like the Spartan who vainly 
attempting to make a corpse stand erect, exclaimed, it lacks 
“Ti évdov ”—something within. It is not possible for faith 
to be in excess; but it may be so unattended as to answer the 
description given by the apostle James—“ being alone.” In 
which case the product is monasticism, and the category of 
wisdom is briefly summed in the famous words of Thomas a 
Kempis in the convent of St. Agnes—‘“ in poverty, retirement 
and with God.” Faith being the spiritual principle in man, 
which connects him with things spiritual and invisible, eman- 
cipating him from the power of sense, it is needful that it 
should be associated and balanced by that which is next 
mentioned—virtue. 

To understand the word aperny, thus rendered as the 
synonym of goodness, would be to make no advance, for faith 
is goodness too, This is the Latin virtus, from vir, a man. 
And the reference here is to the manward side of a Christian 
character. The word is much used in the ancient classics to 
denote both skill and valor. Could anything be more appro- 
priate to follow the mention of faith, which connects us with 
the world unseen, with those great spiritual objects—God, 
Christ, duty, conscience, judgment, salvation—than the man- 
liness which brings the Christian minister. into wise relations 
with the world in which he now is, and the’race to which he 
now belongs. The virtwe which we are required to add to 
faith, includes energy, courage, skill, tact, and whatever else 
there be which belongs to a noble manhood. Subterranean 
plants, away from the light and the air, become pale and 
sickly. Faith alone would give us the religion of the anchor- 
ite. But Christianity was designed to develop men. A 
strange misconception is it to suppose that manliness is to be 
exhibited only in the sphere of secularities, and that religion 
necessarily leads to imbecility, childishness, senility and effem- 
inacy; therefore it is that faith and virtue are to be combined. 

This first combination creates the necessity for a second. 
Add to your virtue yrwozv, knowledge. That compound 
already described, as re-inforced from two worlds, is not blind, 
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like eyeless Polpyhemus striking out in the dark. It-is full 
of eyes, for it is guided hand in hand by knowledge. No 
one who has studied the New Testament usage of yvwozs, and 
its compound, ézzyv@ors, needs to be told that it includes 
everything which pertains to the comprehension and the use 
of truth. That spiritual intuition—that quick understanding 
which comes from the turning one’s self by faith Godward, 
and all those acquisitions which result from employing one’s 
self laboriously, by virtue, manward; knowledge, thorough 
knowledge, learning, discretion, wisdom; that grand quality 
which inspiration has personified and apotheosized, because 
implying so much, both intellectual and moral. Let no man 
be afraid of knowing too much. Let no Christian minister 


imagine such a thing as being too learned, so long as knowl- 


edge follows in its place after faith and manliness, and is 
joined to the other qualities which belong to the group. 
Vain pretension is ungainly and weak; but solid learning 

o ? 0) 


true science, is like large old trees bending their lower 
branches within the easy reach of young children, while their 
higher and broader boughs are strong enough to bear the 
weight of all who clamber all over them to gather fruit. 

We have reached the place where the three qualities—faith, 
virtue, knowledge—grouped together, stretch out a hand 
to grasp the fourth—éyxparera—temperance. It is a word 
of no narrow import; it includes all which is meant by se//- 
control. Faith, energy, knowledge, combined together, con- 
stitute a prodigious force, but this may be developed in the 
way of a selfish and passionate will. It is needful, therefore, 
that where there is such an accumulation of impelling power, 
there should be also a faculty of restraint. This is furnished, 
you perceive, not after the old human method of diminishing 
anything of the power already concentrated, not by blocking 
it up with an antagonistic force, but by infusing into the 
compound a new element, lodging in the very manhood which 
is roused to life the power of self-control. Self-reliance is 
always rough and repulsive if it be not qualified by modesty 
and that depth of feeling which we associate with reserved 
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power. It is pleasing to observe that this fourth quality 
falls into place from the inspired pen of Peter, himself once 
so fiery, so boisterous and impulsive, whether shaking out a 
reef from his sail in a storm, or cutting off, with his indig- 
nant sword, the ears of those who would harm his Master, 
yet afterwards toned down into such a brave calmness, which 
is both beautiful and majestic. The world would have been 
burned up before this, in the fierce conflict of opinions, if will 
had been reinforced with power, and there had been no addi- 
tion of evangelical moderation. 

Nor is this power of self-restraint to be fitful, like the ab- 
rupt applying of the brakes, producing sudden shocks, im- 
periling everything ; and so it is to be joined to dxoxporn— 
patience—the tranquil bearing up under the pressure of 
what is evil. Christian energy wisely conducted always 
results in equanimity. Good exists in the presence of evil, 
and God is serenely patient amid all which to us is mysterious 
and incomprehensible. You would not kill the life of a friend 
to be rid of a tumor on his person, nor destroy an edifice 
because of a defect in a subordinate part. Nothing but harm 
ensues upon passionate impulse. ‘Fret not thyself because of 
evil doers.” Taking your place as a reformer of the world, 
bear in mind that the issues of Providence require time and 
patient waiting, and that many things are suffered to exist 
for a season, which necessitate, on our part, modest and tran- 
quil endurance. Much is implied in the climacteric descrip- 
tion of our panoply; ‘having done all to stand.” For want 
of just that, which is implied by the union of ¢yxparera and 
vaopovy, self-control and patience—many a man _ who 
began a course of Christian philanthropy with fervor and bril- 
liancy has ended in open infidelity, because of the vastness of 
evils which did not disappear instantly before his impetuous 


assault. 

To make sure that this calmness and self-possession of 
gathered strength is of the right quality, we advance another 
step and strike hands with evoéSera. Understand the 
word translated, godliness, as the equivalent of piety or 
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religion, and we are traveling in a circle of tautologies. 
The exact value of the word is reverence. Without this 
all the combined forces thus far enumerated may be largely, 
chiefly developed along the plane of humanitarianism; there- 
fore it is needful that next in order there should be a large 
infusion into the compound of a reverential spirit. Reform- 
ers, Christian reformers, there are, preachers even of extraor- 
dinary gifts and abilities, who exhibit the very minimum, if 
not the entire absence of reverence. The character which is 
deficient in this quality, I will not say is smitten with imbe- 
cility, since the contrary may be true, but it is marked by a 
defect which qualifies it for mischief. It is power, but power 
which scoffs; a power which, after all its attempts to inter- 
pret and correct the ways of Him who is from everlasting to 
everlasting, unwilling to bow reverently to His supremacy, 
unable to redeem its own promises and predictions, falls over 
into atheistic indifference. 

But the reverence here married to patience is not a subli- 
mated essence, losing itself in the clouds. It is associated with 
another quality which walks gently and gracefully by its side 
upon the earth. Add to reverence brotherly-kindness. We are 
approaching now the crowning virtue of the Christian char- 
acter. All properties, intellectual and moral and personal, 
are to be warmed and vitalized and hallowed by Jove. This 
is their proper use and end. All else is instrumental ; this 
is ultimate. Here is the climax of all excellencies. Here 
the power and glory of humanity. Without it, faith that 
could remove mountains is nothing. Heroism that would 
give the body to be burned would be nothing. Without this 
all knowledge would profit us nothing. The reverence that 
would worship the Creator and withhold love from the crea- 
ture, our fellow man, is a fiction and falsity. The love which 
adores the unseen must express itself toward the seen. Love, 
brotherly love, this is the quality which gives to character its 
last finish, its highest ornament, its most vigorous power. We 
call it power; for such itis. It infuses an evangelical hearti- 
ness, a spontaneous and elastic spring into all the forces of 
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our manhood, assuring their right use, their holy success. 
Whatever efforts may be made to keep it down and under, 
love, like oil, will be uppermost at last. 

“The story of Amphion,” says Hare, ‘‘sets forth how what- 
ever we may have to build, be it a house, a city, or a church, 
the most powerful of all powers that we can employ in 
building is harmony and love. Only the love must be of a 
genuine, lasting kind, not a spirit of weak compromise, sac- 
rificing principles to expedients, and abandoning truth for the 
sake of tying a love-knot of errors, but strong from being in 
unison with what alone is true and lasting, the will and 
word of God. © Else the bricks will fall out as quickly as they 
have fallen in.”* 

Is the circle complete ? When we have joined evoéfera 
and giladeApia have we come to the end of the series ? 
Blessed as is brotherly-kindness—stop with this and there 
may be one defect, and that of formidable proportions. The 
only defect which can be in this princely affection, is that of 
limitation as denoted by the adjective brotherly, qualifying 
the substantive object, kindness, and so indicating an affec- 
tion which expends itself on one’s own kindred, or sect, or 
class, or church, or community, with the sharpest ‘‘ chevaux 
de frise” of prejudice and dislike on every side, to forbid the 
approach of others. 

One more advance and the series is complete—Ty gila- 
Selgia tv ayanny. To brotherly-kindness, charity. 
Love is the word, love pure, undivided, unqualified, unlimited, 
universal. Religion begins with faith and ends in love. IJTiorzs 
and ayazn join hands, and the circle is complete—for of Him 
and to Him are®all things. We set out with believing ; 
we graduate at last in that holy affection which makes us 
*‘partakers of the divine nature.” We can make no advance 
beyond the point we have now reached. We stand on that 
summit which has nothing higher than itself. ‘‘ God is Love; 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” He _ who §liveth in love is one with his Maker. 





* Guesses at Truth, 2d Ser., p. 296. 
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In knowledge, in power, in all natural endowments, before 
God we are as dust and nothingness ; but he who has at- 
tained what the New Testament intends by love, has 
affinity with God, as a drop is of the same element with 
the sea. <A tinkling cymbal, indeed, is the Christian min- 
istry, whatever its form and degree of culture, if wanting in 
that love which transcends all natural affections, consecrates 
and blends all faculties and attainments, and assimilates to 
Christ by prompting the disciple, like his Master, to live 
joyously for the advantage of others. The law of its working 
is to give it room and exercise: 
Pour forth the oil, pour boldly forth, 
It will not fail until 
Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 
Make channels for the streams of love 
Where they may broadly run, 
And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 
But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 


The very founts of love in us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above, 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have ; 
Such is the law of love. 

With this inspired ideal of a character rounded and com- 
plete, let no man affirm that Christianity tends to narrowness, 
, that 
the Christian ministry is doomed to a life strait and repul- 
sive. If there be any limitations to that culture to which 


confining itself to a few arid and lifeless formulas ; or 


we are challenged by inspiration, it is only in our own capaci- 
ties. The qualities themselves have no horizon. Well is it 
for any one looking forward to the Christian ministry and 
projecting his life-work, to bear in mind the wise maxim of 
Dr. Arnold: ‘In regard to one’s work, the desirable feeling 
to entertain is, always to expect to succeed, and never to 
think you have succeeded.” 





So 
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Blessed is it for us to know that all things which we are to 
be, and to do, are related, beginning and end, to the living 
Christ. 

To know Christ is to know all things; and best of all to 
know them in their true relations, uses and ends. “As ye 
have, therefore, received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in 
him, rooted and built up in him, and stablished in the faith, 
as ye have been taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving; 
for in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
and ye are complete in Him.” The fullness of God dwelling 
in Christ: and the fullness of Christ making us full and 
complete in Him ; in one sense even now upon the earth; in 
another and higher sense absolutely complete hereafter in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Art. IL—PREACHING CHRIST.* 


By Tuomas H. Skinner, D.D., New York. 


BELOVED BRETHREN: I feel that it becomes me to be 
considerate as to what I should say to you now, probably 
the last time I shall speak on an occasion like the present. 
Aware of my close proximity to the end of my course, I would 
fain place myself there, and speak as I shall wish I had done 
if the ear were never to hear my voice again. How unsuit- 
able to my position and my age, were an utterance from my 
lips now, such as either man’s vanity or ‘‘man’s wisdom” 
teacheth ! May what was promised to a holy prophet be ful- 
filled to me to-night: ‘I will give thee the opening of the 
mouth.” 

My address—which will be confined to PREACHING, your 
great business, as its subject—will relate to three points; I 
will present them in the form of three maxims or precepts ; 
Preach Crist; PREACH OF THE ABILITY WHICH THE 
Hoty Spirit GtveETH; PREACH THUS TO THE UTMOST OF 


*An Address to the Senior Class of Union Theological Seminary, May 10, 1868. 
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YOUR STRENGTH. The three may be compressed into one, 
that given by Paul to “his own son in the faith”—Maxz 
FULL PROOF OF THY MINISTRY. 

I. Preacu Curist.—Let me explain this precept. Christ 
is that person of the Trinity who united in himself the human 
nature with the Divine: To preach him, therefore, is to 
preach God manifest in the flesh. But it is more than this: 
it is to preach not only the incarnation of God, but also the 
purpose of that most wonderful of all facts. Taken as the 
subject-matter of preaching, the term Christ includes the 
doctrine of salvation through Christ. Preaching Christ, 
therefore, is preaching God manifest in the flesh, as the 
Saviour of mankind. The idea of Saviour is included in the 
larger idea denoted by the word Christ. The ideas of Christ 
and Saviour, though not precisely synonymous, can not be 
separated. One can not be preached without preaching both. 
Nor have I yet completed’ the explanation. Incarnate God 
may be preached as a Saviour, in some sense, without preach- 
ing Curist. The explanation includes the doctrine of the 
way or method of Salvation. Christ is not preached, if his 
death as completing an atonement for the sins of the world, 
be not proclaimed. Preaching his assumption of human 
nature in order to save us, does not amount, completely, to 
preaching Christ. The means by which he accomplished the 
end of his coming in the flesh, is not only an element, but 
the chief element, in this preaching. There is a kind of 
preaching—it is getting to be common—in which the incarna- 
tion of God, and salvation thereby, are in some sort declared; 
from which, nevertheless, the atonement is intentionally and 
utterly excluded. The mystery of Godliness is resolved into 
mere sympathy, such in kind and in influence, however large 
in measure, as men feel for one another. It repudiates judi- 
cial substitution and satisfaction to Divine Justice as belong- 
ing to this mystery. It ascribes to the sufferings of Christ 
no heavenward bearing ; no expiatory or sin-avenging virtue; 
no virtue to magnify or make honorable the divine law, or 
harmonize the perfections of the divine nature, in forgiving 
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and justifying sinners: in short, no other than a subjective 
or ethical efficacy. Christ shows us the Father : he is admit- 
ted to be the express image of the invisible God. He does 
not in his sufferings, however, express God’s wrath against 
sin, or his inviolable justice and rectitude. This is not 
preaching Christ, or what Scripture means by “ the doctrine 
of the cross.” It is preaching “another gospel,” which, says 
Paul, ‘‘is not another.” Of the preaching of Christ, in the 
biblical sense of the phrase, the atonement, in its complete- 
ness, in its implications and constructive import, is the all in 
all, the essence and the sum, of ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

The immediate intendment of this preaching—what it seeks 
to produce directly as the objective cause of its ulterior end— 
is a reproduction of Christ as an atoning Saviour, in the con- 
SCLOUSNESS of the hearers; to effect which, it strives to ‘‘ set 
him forth” as “ before their eyes” —‘ crucified,” hanging on 
the accursed tree ; bearing there our sins in his own immac- 
ulate body. Preaching Christ is successful with reference to 
its proximate purpose, in proportion as it succeeds in this 
endeavor. Paul tells the Galatians (iii, 1,) that such was his 
success as a preacher to them, in this respect, that the scene 
of the crucifixion was, in effect, vividly reénacted in their very 
presence. This is what the preaching of Christ aspires to, 
and what it achieves, when it gains its direct end, as a 
suasory or rhetorical effort. Evangelical preaching, in its 
just idea, is a divine ordinance for giving, as perfectly as 
possible, a life-presence to the transaction of Christ’s immola- 
lation, under Pontius Pilate, “ at the place of a skull,” out- 
side of the City of Jerusalem ; for giving this tragical trans- 
action universality; for making it, in effect, to all mankind, 
everywhere, and to the end of the world, a living reality, as 


taking place in their presence—a reality the greatest that 
ever came or ever will come to pass. 

Such, then, my dear brethren, must be the manner of your 
preaching, if you would have it true to the purpose of its 


institution. It implies no restriction as to particular sub- 
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jects. It only demands that whatever subject you treat, your 
sermon on it be filled, as completely as possible, with Christ 
as suffering the death of the cross to atone for the sins of the 
world ; that you make Christ, in this view of his passion, 
the essence and life, the “succus et sanguis” of your entire 
ministry; that you make the great atonement pulsate through 
the whole and each particular instance of your preaching, as 
the heart of a vigorous body pulsates through all its members 
and fibres. And that it may do this, you have only to take 
proper heed to the second of our maxims: 

II. PREACH OF ABILITY GIVEN BY THE Spirit or Gop.— 
This maxim should be followed, for the comprehensive reason 
that, otherwise, you can not preach at all as you ought. Be 
out of communion with the Holy Spirit in preaching ; be 
without his coéperation in it, and what will be its character 
before Him who understands it, and whom alone it supremely 
concerns you to please? Thinkof the peculiarity of the busi- 
ness of preaching: were it but a common operation of spir- 
itual life, you could perform it only as aided by the Holy 
Spirit. No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost. But this singular work of public preaching :— 
What is done on earth, might I not say, in heaven, of higher 
spirituality ? It is not merely human, it is strictly divine- 
human work ; work impossible even to the apostles before 
they received the illapse of the Holy Ghost! Nay, we are 
told expressly that our Lord himself received the Holy Ghost 
to qualify him for preaching the Gospel. Preaching, speak- 
ing as God’s mouth, the infinite things of the Spirit ; so speak- 
ing, with discernment, with feeling, with words, and with 
delivery, suited to the nature and purpose of the business ; 
can you wonder that the mightiest of the reformers, even 
when near the end of his course, never ascended the pulpit 
‘‘sine tremore”? Nay, can you be surprised that even Paul 
confessed himself to have been agitated “‘ with fear, and much 
trembling,” in his ministry among the Corinthians ? (1 Cor. 
ii, 3.) But, if you would fulfill the former precept, take heed 
to the present one, and you will, you can not but attain 
22 
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your end. You will, of necessity, preach Christ, if you preach 
with the Spirit’s help. He gives no aid, no countenance, in 
preaching aught else. Christ is the Holy Spirit’s only theme. 
To show Christ, to glorify Christ, is his mission in the world. 
In preaching, especially, the chief part of which belongs to 
him, this is his only aim. Preach then, without preaching 
Christ, and what is it that you do? You are about some 
business of your own, not what the Spirit is intent upon. If 
he is in any manner with you, it is not to produce through 
you a specimen of true preaching : you make discourse simply 
natural, not spiritual; it is only a human, not a divine- 
human production. It may be very intellectual, very elo- 
quent, very admirable: the Spirit may in some way serve 
himself of it. His doing so does not change its character, or 
imply his approbation of it. He is not pleased with it; he 
certainly is not pleased with you; he does not bless you. 
Your praise is of men, not of him: you have your reward. 

There is another special reason. I have said already that 
preaching is not your concern only. I add, it is not yours 
chiefly. More than, yours, it is the concern of the Holy 
Spirit. It was his before it became yours. It is under his 
hand. He is its supervisor and director; you are but his in- 
struments. The entire ordering and issues of preaching be- 
long to him‘as his prerogative. He is always at hand as a 
co-worker in it, and his, not yours, is the precedence and the 
lead in the operation. It is the preacher’s to follow, not to go 
before, the Holy Spirit; to work concurrently with his working, 
but not before it in order. This was the way in the apostolic 
ministry: ‘‘ We work,” says Paul, ‘according to his work- 
ing who worketh in us mightily.” What, then, is the quality 
of that preaching which ignores or disregards the province of 
the Holy Spirit, or abridges his liberty in it? Is such 
preaching without criminality? Will its criminality be un- 
avenged? Is it not answerable for a contempt of the Holy 
Ghost? 

III.—I hasten to the third maxim. This, presupposing 
that you restrict yourselves to preaching Christ, as before 
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explained; and, again, that you preach Christ, as you must 
do, if you preach in the strength of the Holy Spirit, requires 
the utmost diligence in your work, the best improvement of 
your gifts, means and opportunities. The main reason 
for this precept is that it is only by observing it that you can 
carry out to completion the two former ones. Only by such 
diligence applied to preaching Christ, through Divine aid, can 
you make full proof of your ministry. And this reason will 





prevail with you, so far as the force of consistency or con- 

gruity prevails.—In the first place, you can not but observe 

it, if you obey the precept, I have been just enforcing— 

if you are led by the Holy Spirit in your ministry—for the 

earnestness of the Spirit in this business is unmitigated. 

1 et) What must be the intensity of your working if it coincides 
with that of the Spirit of God? His zeal in the work is like 

the zeal of Christ, of which it is written that it consumed 

him, “‘ate him up.” And it never abates; it is as an ever- 

burning flame of fire. It varies in its applications; it is 

i sometimes seemingly latent and even regressive; it has ap- 
parent rests and cessations, but even in these its energy is un- 

restrained, its proper temper is still as ‘‘ the melting fire when 

it burneth.” Correspondently, your preaching must needs 

vary in its particular instances and seasons, but it will not 
7 vary in its inherent temper if it continue in keeping with the 
temper of the Holy Spirit’s activity, and it ought, as far as 
possible, to do so. ‘*Whereunto I also labor,” says Paul, 
“striving according to his working which worketh in. me 
mightily.” Keep yourself, then, according to your measure, 





in cojperation with the Holy Spirit in preaching. Take him 





F | as your antecedent and prompter in the business, and think 
d what must be the general type of your ministry ? Among 
ministers, to whom will you willingly give precedence in en- 
ergy of determination, in necessity and urgency of action ? 
To Edwards or Brainerd, or Whitfield or Baxter, or any other 
model preacher? Will your mark of aspiration be lower than 
that of St. Paul ? 

3ut, again, the Spirit’s tone of working apart, will the 
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proper preaching impulses, the motive forces which have play 
in the work, permit any voluntary short-coming or slackness 
in your ministry? What are these motives? One of them 
is love for the perishing souls of men, preaching being the 
chief means of their salvation. How impossible to be really 
actuated by this love, without being, for the time, ab- 
sorbed by it? The whole world is without value compared 
with the value of a human soul. Consider that the actual 
salvation of the meanest soul of man gives cause for new joy 
to the angels of God; consider that there was no ransom for 
such a soul less costly than the Great Redeemer’s precious 
, that one should be intelligently 
in earnest in seeking to save immortal souls, without putting 
himself into his effort wholly and absolutely. And your life- 
work, remember, is as one such effort prolonged to the end of 


blood. How inconceivable 


your course. You are consecrated to saving men by your 
vocation and ordination as preachers. Were this the only 
impulse to diligence, might it not be well asked: “‘ What man 
on earth is so pernicious a drone as an idle clergyman?” But 
there is a mightier impulse; not your love of souls, but a sense 
in you of the immeasurable love which Christ had Jor the m. 
This motive had such force in the ministry of Paul—a model 
to you, my brethren—that it caused him to be thought beside 
himself, (2 Cor. v, 13). Was it excessive in this great ex— 
ample?—There remains a motive greater yet than this, one 


including the two former, but of far wider scope than either of 


these, namely, a sense of the Surpassing glory of the rede mp- 
tive scheme, or of the glory of God as thereby displayed; 
glory transcending that of all other Divine works, whether ot 
creation or providence. Be but touched, my young brethren, 
with a sense of this glory,(and why should you not, like Paul, 
like Whitfield, live continually in its blaze?) and what will 
be able to restrain or impair your energy as preachers? 

I anticipate, dear brethren, what you can not but have 
felt, while attending to these the last words you will ever hear 
from me, as a class; what the greatest of the apostles was 


profoundly conscious of when, in view of the responsibilities 
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of the ministry, he exclaimed: ‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things ?” No man, with true self-knowledge and 
a true appreciation of these responsibilities, can avoid 
shrinking from assuming them in mere self-reliance. But 
should you, therefore, decline assuming them ? Your 
reason would conclude against your making a personal 
profession of Christianity. What one Christian duty can 
the greatest saint living perform in mere self-reliance ? 
“Without me,” said Christ to the apostles, ~ 9O can do noth- 
in 


g.” There never was a Christian so advanced in personal 
grace as to be able to perform the very least of Christian 
works in any other than divine strength; and to that strength 
the greatest of these works and the least are the same as to 
competency for performing them. ‘ Through Christ 
strengtheneth me, I can do all things,” said that same apostle 
who exclaimed: ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” A 
sense of personal insufficiency is no discouragement; on the 


) who 


contrary, it is the ability as it is also the condition of using a 
strength, to which the removing of mountains and the utter- 
ance of a prayer are alike easy. ‘‘ When I am weak then am 
I strong. I glory in mine infirmities that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” After all, then, as to sufficiency 
for their respective works, there is no difference whatever be- 
tween preachers in the most arduous positions and ordinary 
believers. In this respect the preacher, with all his high re- 
sponsibilities, is just as the least of “the little ones” of 
Christ. The preacher can never transcend the Christian. 
were but the 
Christian still. Hehas his own place and the common Chris- 
tian his. In fulfilling the most difficult of all his labors, his 
only concern is to act therein the Christian. It is required of 


Even an ideal preacher, were there such an one, 


the Christian to perfect personal holiness in the fear of God; 
to bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Nothing less, and nothing more, is required of the 
greatest of preachers in the greatest of his performances. Let 
him but be the Christian in doing his work ; he has reached 
the mark of ideal excellence. My brethren, you can set to 
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yourselves no higher mark than this ; you can attain, you can 
conceive, no higher: and this has always been before you, as 
the great object of endeavor, since you became disciples of 
Christ. Let it be before you still, in fulfilling your function 
as preachers. Aim at nothing beyond or different from this. 
You will fail in so far as you do. Propose to yourselves to 
become eminent, eloquent, men of mark in the Church; keep 
mind and body constantly on the stretch; ‘‘rise up early; 
sit up late; eat the bread of sorrows ;” in order to gain what 
man’s selfish ambition aspires to: delusion is your master; 
defeat is your reward; your life, as preachers, is a failure. 
On the other hand, let the study of Christian character be 
your supreme pursuit, set personal piety, growth in grace, 
on the throne of your desire: you are in the way to the sum- 
mit of proficiency as preachers; you can not but fulfill, in the 
most perfect manner possible, the three precepts in which the 
ethics, the economy, of preaching is comprehended. 

This, then, is my valedictory counsel to you. Be Chris- 
tians in your ministry: abide under the rule of life which all 
Christians are under. You are not required to be essentially 
better than other Christians. You are in a peculiar place; 
you are above others in position; you have special works to 
do; but your supplies of power to perform them are propor- 
tionally special. Full ability is proffered to all Christians 
irrespective of differences, whether personal or circumstantial. 
“‘As thy day so shall be thy strength.” You have peculiar 
temptations, but peculiar supports also; peculiar sorrows, and 
peculiar joys; peculiar conflicts, and peculiar triumphs : 
highly peculiar are the relations in which Christ: stands to 
his ministers: ‘*The stars which thou sawest in my right 
hand, are the angels of the Churches.” Be Christians in your 
proper places, and what as an object of envy to you were the 
highest royalty on earth? Is not that distinction com- 
pared with yours as an aérial meteor compared with the 
brightest of all the lights of heaven? <A minister of Jesus 
Christ should count himself the most highly favored, the 
happiest of mankind. 
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I am well aware, beloved brethren, that I have been pre- 
scribing to you, as the requirement of your peculiar vocation, 
a very peculiar mode of living, a mode not to be followed but 
by the utmost energy of determination, the intensest 
necessity of action: But after all, is this requirement any 
other than that which you are obliged to meet by your per- 
sonal profession of Christianity ? Does not Christianity re- 
quire of every one of its professors essentially this very style 
of life ? Who is a true Christian but he who agonizes, and 
continues to agonize, to be one ? Who takes the kingdom of 
heaven otherwise than by violence ? Who, other than he who 
fights the good fight, clad always in the whole armor of God, 
will wear in heaven the crown of righteousness ? And am I 
not now asking, who can be a true Christian without living 
and acting in his proper place, under the stress of the utmost 
energy of determination, the intensest necessity of action ? 
That is to say: what difference is there, as to the rule of life 
between a Christian and the greatest preacher in the world ? 
Assuredly, I have not been writing to you ‘fa new command- 
ment,” as the supreme rule of conduct ; but ‘ the old com- 
mandment,” which rules with supreme authority over Chris- 
tian life as such. You did not, on determining to become 
preachers, change your standard of living; you only changed 
your position: you ascended a hill, you widened your sphere; 
of course you made to yourselves new responsibilities, new 
works to be done: a difference in situation creates all the 
difference as to incumbent activities and duties between you 
and other Christians. And as to these, all Christians differ 
from one another. Be not, therefore, concerned about any 
thing but to be examples of Christian life. And remember, 
that of actual examples of this life, no two are alike. In some 
of its examples, its characteristics are faint and ambiguous; 
in others they are distinct, yet not unclouded; in others, 
again, they form a bright, glowing ‘‘ epistle of Christ, known 


and read of all men.” This life has much diversity likewise, 
in different preachers. In some of them its evidences are en- 


tirely wanting; in others they are scarcely discernible; in 
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others they are self-demonstrative, like sunbeams. I will not 
permit myself to persuade you to keep aloof from the former 
classes. This will I say, nevertheless, that to be clearly dis- 
tinguishable from them, will require of you, if not of others, 
an unequivocal, indubitable stamp of Christian character. 
As preachers, through their station, areas a city set on a hill, 
they can hardly avoid being known for what they really are 
in respect of personal religion. Common Christians may not 
in this respect be so definitely self-pronounced, or so criti- 
cally observed: you at least should not expeet to be hid; in 
spite of yourselves you will doubtless be understood. Equiv- 
ocal piety in others may not be judged to be equivocal; in 
you, it can hardly be hindered by any means from having its 
true estimation; it will pass as equivocal; and that will not 
be either to your own or others’ advantage. 
srethren, in urging you to aspire after eminence in the 

Christian life, I am not afraid of provoking you to undue 
emulation : I pray that, as preachers, you may be among the 
brightest models of this life: equal, in personal Christianity, 
to such preachers as Payson, and Martyn, and Brainerd, and 
Edwards, and Whitfield, and Baxter, and Flavel, and Howe, 
and Leighton; nay, equal to Peter, and John, and Paul; nay, 
more, infinitely more, that you may take your Master himself 
as in this respect your pattern. Know Christ in your spir- 
itual aspiration; strive with your utmost zeal to be like him; 
and continue thus to strive, till he receives you to himself. 

This, my much beloved young brethren, is the utmost of 
my desire concerning you. Here culminate all my counsels, 
all my exhortations, all my prayers. Only be true to your 
calling as disciples of Christ. You will not then be untrue 
to your calling as his ministers. This one thing do; every- 
thing else is attained; your highest profiting as preachers 
in all respects can not but appear: you will pursue the 
proper method, the only method, of MAKING FULL PROOF OF 
YOUR MINISTRY. 

Farewell, beloved brethren. I have had great pleasure 
from our intercourse, in the relations we have stood in to each 
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other, in our sacred school; and I must become very different 
from what I am, if I shall not have singular delight in hear- 
ing that you are faithful, successful, and honored preachers 
of Christ. You go forth to your respective fields of labor, 
with prospects of higher interest than those by which your 
predecessors were animated. The state of the world has 
never been so intensely exciting as now, to the fears and hopes, 
the vigilance and courage, the self-devotement and zeal, of 
the Evangelical ministry. Never had times such signs as 
ours. Such evolutions, such mustering to war, such combi- 
nations, stratagems, aggressions of “‘ the gates of hell;” and, 
on the other hand, such tokens that ‘the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh,” the world heretofore has never known. 
We are witnessing the virtual ‘‘ gathering together” of man- 
kind, as in’one assembly. It is, impossible to forecast the 
character of the conflict which 1s to try you. Of one thing 
you should be sure: if youstand fast and quit you like men, it 
will be from your putting on and keeping on the whole pan- 
oply of God. Above all, it will be from your having faith in 
your Commander. 

Dear brethren, be strong in that faith; recall that word of 
his: ‘‘I beheld satan as lightning fall from heaven.” It was 
a retrospective word, but it was proleptical also. It re- 
ferred to the past, but it also anticipated the future, recogniz- 
ing the final dscomfiture of the enemy, as one with that 
which he suffered of old. Let it be so to your faith. Think 
the Lord not slack concerning his promise as some men count 
slackness. In the estimation of time to come, be, in your 
faith, one with the Lord, to whom a thousand years are no 
more than a day. As to the idea of difficulty, merge it in 
that of the will which calls for things which are not and they 
come. As to requisite means, let the eyes of spiritual dis- 
cernment be kept open; you will see round about you always 
chariots of fire and horses of fire. Be unanxious about the 
date of your ministry. Duration does not measure useful- 
ness : 
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“Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest, 
Live well ; how long or short, permit to Heaven.” 
In the name of the Faculty, and the Board of Directors, 
I bid you, beloved young brethren, an affectionate farewell. 
“‘ Grace be with you, Amen.” 


Art. III.—MILL’S REPLY TO HIS CRITICS.* 


By James M’Cosu, LL. D., Belfast, Ireland, 


IN reading lately the Memoir, Letters and Remains of Alexis 
De Tocqueville, who has speculated so profoundly on the 
causes and consequences of national character, I was much 
struck with the following : 

“ The ages in which metaphysics have been most cultivated, have in general 
been those in which men have been most raised above themselves. Indeed, 
though I care little for the study, I have always been struck by the influence 
which it has exercised over the things which seem least connected with it, 
and even over society in general. I do not think that any statesman ought to 
be indifferent as to whether the prevailing metaphysical opinions be material- 
istic or not. Condillac, I have no doubt, drove many people into materialism, 
who had never read his book; for abstract ideas, relating to human nature, 
penetrate at last, I know not how, into public morals.” 

Had De Tocqueville’s studies run in that direction, it would 
not have been difficult for him to unfold the causes of the phe- 
nomena which he has so carefully noted. These phenomena 
are three in number. First, a taste for philosophic specula- 
tion is a mark of an elevated age. It is the sign of a time 
which believes that there is as much above the surface of the 
earth, and beneath it, as there is on it ; and is seeking suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully to gauge the height of the heavens, 
in order to draw down influences from it; or to penetrate the 
ground, in the hope of discovering mines from which unseen 
wealth may be dug. The age which comprised Socrates, Plata, 
and Aristotle, in Greece; the age of Cicero in Rome; the 
seventeenth century in France, England, and Holland; the 


* This article, by the President Elect of the College of New Jersey, is reprinted 
from The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, April, 1868. 
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last part of the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth 
centuries in Scotland and in Germany, have been the pecu- 
liarly philosophic ages of these countries, and have been the 
times of deepest and brightest thought in all departments of 
literature and science. Whatever may be said against the 
age in which we live, it is clear that it is one in which the 
deepest speculative questions are discussed; and it is charace 
terised by high literary attainment and boundless scientific 
and political enthusiasm. The second fact noticed is, that 
metaphysics exercise a mighty influence on the things least 
connected with them, in fact over society in general. This 
can be accounted for. Men’s deep and abiding convictions— 
religious, ethical, and philosophic—when they have such, or 
the restlessness gendered in hearts emptied of all credences, 
and with pretended satisfactions rushing in on every side to 
fill the vacuum, exert a far greater power over them and their 
age, than outward circumstances or floating impulses. De 
Tocqueville recommends statesmen carefully to watch the 
philosophy of their day, which is always sowing seed to pro- 
duce fruit for good or for evil in the age that follows. I may 
add that the friends of religion should also guard those 
springs out of which the streams of action flow. For De 
Tocqueville tells us, thirdly, that a materialistic philosophy 
penetrates into public, and I may add private, morals; and 
this among persons who never looked into a work on meta- 
physics. He refers specially to the Sensational philosophy 
of France, which exercised so fatal an influence on French 
character and politics, in the latter half of the last century, 
giving a direction to public sentiment which culminated in 
the mad excesses of the French Revolution, and then sank 
into the stagnant indifference of the first Empire. When we 
look from this point, we see that we have dark days and fear- 
ful conflicts before us in France and in England: for we have 
a prevailing philosophy of quite as earthward a character and 
tendency as that of Condillac and the Encyclopedists; with 
qualities fitted to stimulate a wild enthusiasm; entertained 
by earnest and able men eager to propagate their opinions, 
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supporting each other in important literary organs, and at 
the present moment buoyed up by the hopes of victory. 
Happily we have in this country (it is different, I fear, under 
the new Empire in France), many forces—unfortunately un- 
connected and distracted—to meet this, both in the high- 
toned philosophy which still lingers among us, and in a fer- 
vent religion widely spread, and fitted, I think, to keep the 
materialistic psychology from attaining to so great a sway as 
it reached in last century, and may still reach in this, on 
the continent. But the contest in England is a very serious 
one—the religious public being quite unaware of its import- 
ance, and not likely to be aroused till they see the practical 
effects, when it is too late to avert them. Thinking men, 
however, feel that they have a part to act in this crisis. I 
am to introduce my readers to one of the skirmishers of the 
great warfare. 

When Mr. Mill published, in the summer of 1865, his Fx- 
amination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, it was received 
with a shout of exultation by a considerable portion of the 
English press. I happen to know that some of the articles 
were written by young men, who began to study with the view 
of entering the church, but who were tempted aside by the 
spirit prevailing in the Universities, and are now on the Lon- 
don press, ready to attack on every occasion, the old faith of 
the country. The only one of the laudatory criticisms likely 
to live, is the one by Mr. Grote in the Westminster Review, 
and it will survive by reason of the eminence of the writer, 
rather than any very marked excellence of its own. The older 
and graver portions of the press sought to resist the tide. In 
January, 1866, appeared an artitle in B/ackwood, examining 
with care Mill’s theory of the genesis of our idea of an ex- 
ternal world. The Edinburgh labored at a later date to meet 
some of Mill’s positions. Dr. Mansel, early in 1866, defended 
Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine of the conditioned, and his own 
applications of it, in acute and elaborate articles in the Con- 
temporary. Dr. H. B. Smith, in the American Presbyterian 
and Theological Reveiw of the same date, undermined with 
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great ability the fundamental principles of Mill’s philosophy. 
Dr. Calderwood, in April and July, submitted the sensational 
character of the philosophy to a rigid examination in this 
journal, There is an elaborate criticism in the North Ameri- 
can Review for July of that year. In October, Mr. Guy, a 
priest of the Church of Rome, offered important strictures in 
an article in the Dublin Review. Mr. F. P. Mahaffy of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, representing a very different interest, has, 
in his introduction to a translation of Kuno Fischer’s Com- 
mentary on Kant, examined from the standpoint of Kant, 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine of Permanent Possibilities and Necessary 
Truth. 

Contemproaneous with these ‘have been notices of a more 
favorable, though not at all of a thoroughly approving char- 
acter. Professor Masson, itso happened, had been delivering 
at the British Institution, a course of lectures on Recent 
British Philosophy, and in these Sir W. Hamilton was the 
hero. Meanwhile, Mr. Mill’s Examination came out, and the 
Professor in publishing his lectures, which, as a whole, are a 
sort of reflex of what the London literary men thought of 
metaphysicians in the year 1865, added an appendix comment- 
ing on Mill, full of laudations, as might be expected of such a 
hero worshipper, but endeavoring to meet some of his posi- 
tions. Mr. Herbert Spencer, though belonging substantially 
to the same school, wrote an article in the Fortnightly for 
July, 1865, on the points in which Mill and he came into 
collision. Professor Fraser, the successor of Hamilton in 
the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh, in a long 
and elaborate review in the North British, thinks that Mill 
has not always understood Hamilton properly, but openly 
abandons two of the principles which Hamilton spent his life 
in defending—our immediate knowledge of an external world 
and necessary truth ; and retreats to an idealism uearly allied 
to that of Berkeley, and falls back ona faith of which he 
gives no clear account, and which I suspect would not long 
stand before the assaults of the sceptic. It is ominous that 
Mr. Mill compliments him ‘‘as on the substantive doctrines 
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principally concerned, a most valuable ally, to whom I might 
almost have left the defense of our common opinions.” 

Meanwhile, separate works have appeared in answer to 
Mill. There is the Battle of the Two Philosophies, by on In- 
quirer, written very much from the standpoint of Hamilton ; 
Mr. H. F. O. Hanlon’s acute criticism ot John Stuart Mill’s 
Pure Idealism, and an attempt to show that if logically car- 
ried out it is pure nihilism ; confined to one subject—M. P. 
Proctor Alexander, The Examination of Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s 
Doctrine of Causction in relation to Moral Freedom ; and 
we may add a work not noticed by Mr. Mill, Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
Psychological Theory, by a Philosoph ical Conse j valive (Mr. 
Bleeck). 

I do not intend to comment on these articles and treatises. 
I would advise book collectors to get hold of them as long as 
they are to be had. They constitute a unique portion of the 
literature of the last two or three years. I have only one 
remark to make on them. I am not satisfied that Hamilton’s 
pupils and disciples have given a defence of him, such as might 
have been expected of them. True, on one point, the philo- 
sophy of the conditioned, Dr. Mansel has furnished a full re- 
ply, and those who wish to know Hamilton’s philosophy, will 
always resort to these articles. But, otherwise, and on other 
points, the defense of Hamilton has been meagre and unsatis- 
factory. It is well known, indeed, to those who take an in- 
terest in these discussions, that I look on some of Hamilton’s 
principal positions as untenable. I am convinced that he 
never did nor could reconcile what he took from Kant, with 
what he retained from Reid; that there was an utter incon- 
gruity between Kant’s forms and Reid’s common sense, 
though both were received by him ; that his doctrine of real- 
ism was not consistent with his doctrine of relativity ; and 
that he erred in identifying the phenomena of Kant with the 
gualities of the Scottish school. Iam not satisfied that he 
has brought out all that is in the mind’s idea and conviction 
in regard to the infinite ; I predicted that his doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge would issue logically in a philosophy 
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of Nescience ; I hold that his constant appeals to conscious- 
ness are loose and illegitimate ; that he threw us back on an 
undefined faith in an unsatisfactory manner ; that his view of 
the relations which the mind can discover is narrow ; that he 
never understood what is the precise nature of what he calls 
the regulative faculty ; and that his theory of unconscious 
mental operations can not stand a sifting investigation. 
Still, I do not believe that Hamilton has been guilty of all 
the monstrous inconsistencies and contradictions which have 
been attributed to him by his unsparing opponent. I cherish 
the hope that there will appear some pupil who feels it to be 
a sacred duty to defend his master, not alive to fight for 
himself, from charges which I am convinced could be met by 
one who has entered thoroughly into the spirit of his phi- 
losophy. 

sut I am in this article to restrict myself to a defined 
field. In the third edition of his work, Mr. Mill replies to 
his critics. Dr. Mansel has lately furnished a counter reply 
in the Contemporary. I am obliged to the editor of the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review, for opening his 
pages to my defense. It is hoped that it may not be without 
its interest in the eyes of those who have a taste for such 
discussions, or who know how important the issues involved, 
and are aware that the new philosophy is to be met, not by 
empty declamation, but by argument. The combatants are 
now brought to very close quarters. We now see clearly 
what are the questions at issue. This article may thus form 
a sort of resumé of the whole controversy, not so far as it re- 
lates to Hamilton, but so far as it bears on what is more im- 
portant, the fundamental truth which Mr. Mill has assailed. 

I require before entering on the discussion, to refer to one 
or two personal matters, these fortunately not involving any 
offensive personal feeling. I had spoken of Hobbes, Hartley, 
Hume, and Brown as Mr. Mill’s philosophic ancestors, and of 
Mr. James Mill and M. Comte as having had influence on the 
young thinker, and of M. Comte as having led him to regard 
it as “‘impossible for the mind to rise to first or final causes, 
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or to know the nature of things.” (Examination of Mill’s 
Philosophy, p. 8.) I did so, because M. Comte, the great 
defender of that doctrine, had expounded his views before Mr. 
Mill had published anything. But Mr. Mill tells us: “‘ The 
larger half of my System of Logic, including all its fundamen- 
tal doctrines, was written before I had seen ‘Le Cours de 
Philosophie Positive.’ That work was indebted to M. Comte 
for many valuable thoughts, but a short list would exhaust 
the chapters, and even the pages which contain them” (p. 
267). I suppose he means to include not merely his System 
of Logic, but the fuller exposition which we have in some of 
his other works, in which he has expounded doctrines identi- 
cal with those held by M. Comte, and usually fathered upon 
him. He assures us, however, in regard to the general doc- 
trine of Nescience, as I call it, he was familiar with it ‘‘ before 
I was out of my boyhood, from the teachings of my father. 
Ever since the days of Hume that doctrine has been the gen- 
eral property of the philosophic world. From the time of 
Brown it has entered into popular philosophy.” This state- 
ment does not differ essentially from mine, only it ascribes 
less to M. Comte and more to Mr. James Mill, who is repre- 
sented as teaching the doctrine to his son from boyhood. I 
leave this statement without comment, except that I must 
protest against representing Brown, who argued for the exist- 
ence of God from the traces of design, as discarding either 
first or final causes. 

Mr. Mill admits (p. 319) ‘Dr. M’Cosh’s work is unim- 
peachable in respect of candor and fairness.” I accept the 
compliment, I did intend to act fairly towards my distin- 
guished opponent; and carefully abstained from quibbling and 
captiousness, when strongly tempted to indulge in it by what 
seemed the severe criticism of Mr. Hamilton. Esteeming 
moral higher than intellectual qualities (so deified by Buckle 
and others of the school), I value this testimony higher than 
I would have done a laudation of my abilities. But the com- 
pliment is followed by a charge, that ‘‘ he can not be relied 
on for eorrectly apprehending the maxims and tendencies of 
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a philosophy different from his own,” and he complains that 
“‘he has not been able to enter, even a little way, into the 

mode of thought he is combating ” (p. 250). All I have to say 
here is, that if I have not been able to do so, it must be owing 
to some hebetude of intellect; for I was reared in favorable cir- 
cumstances for understanding the system and its tendencies. 
Albeit some years younger than Mr. Mill, I was brought up 
intellectually in a position not so widely different from that 
in which he was trained. The first professor of mental 
science who impressed me favorably, which he did by his 
cool intellectual power, was Mr. James Mylne, of Glasgow 
University, who, following Destutt de Tracy, derived all our 
ideas from sensation, memory, and judgment. The first 
metaphysical work I read with admiration, was the Lectures 
of Thomas Brown. At a prematurely early age, I had pe- 
rused the philosophic works of Hume. I read James Mill’s 
Analysis at the time it came out, and also Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s Dissertation, in which he attempts to resolve con- 
science into the association of ideas. I all along, indeed, had 
a suspicion that the refined analysis of these writers was far 
toosubtle, and that they must be overlooking some of the deep- 
est and most characteristic phenomena of the mind. Still, these 
were the men for whom, in my juvenile years, I had an ad- 
miration, rather than towards Reid, or even Stewart or Locke; 
and I believe I entered a good way into their modes of thought 
and their systems. But on mature and independent reflec- 
tion, I had found my way out of their subtleties, and this 
before I knew anything of Hamilton, who turned the tide in 
public sentiment. At a time when the Philosophie Positive 
was known to few in this country, I read it with care, and I 
saw at once that it would come to be a power in this century, 
quite equal to Hobbes in the seventeenth and of Hume in the 
eighteenth centuries; gnd I noticed it in my first published 
work (Method of Divine Government, B. II. c. ii., Note D). 
On my first reading Mill’s Logic, which was not for some 
time after its publication, I saw that the philosophy in which 
I had been brought up was involved throughout. The liter- 
23 
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ary work on which I was engaged at the time when Mill’s 
Examination of Hamilton came out, was an expository and 
critical account of Hume’s philosophy for this Review, and 
intended to find a place in a contemplated work on the Scot- 
tish philosophy; and the book came out in time to enable me 
to bring out in a set of foot-notes, the curious correspondence 
between the philosophy of Hume and that of Mill. I mention 
these things, to show that I should be quite prepared to enter 
a considerable way into Mr. Mill’s mode of thought. But by 
painful cogitation I had wrought myself out of it, and be- 
lieved I had discovered the fundamental fallacies of the whole 
philosophy. The one qualification which I possessed for the 
task of examining Mr. Mill, lay in my having been trained in 
much the same school, and having risen above it; and I 
thought it right to give to the world, with an application to 
the very able work which appeared, the arguments which had 
convinced myself, and which I had expounded for years to my 
college classes. 

Mr. Mill is often alleging against those who oppose him, 
that they are not able to place themselves “ at the point of 
view of a theory different” from theirown. But has Mr. Mill 
never put to himself the question, ‘‘ May I not have fallen 
into the sin I have laid to the charge of my opponents ? 
Have I ever thoroughly entered into and sympathised with 
that high-souled philosophy which was introduced by Plato, 
which was continued by men like Augustine, Anselm, Des- 
cartes, Cudworth, Leibnitz, Jacobi, and Kant, and Cousin ; 
and in a lower key, by Aristotle, Buffier, Reid, Stewart, and 
Hamilton ?” I admire greatly the ability, dialectic and de- 
ductive, of Mr. Mill. It is peculiarly a clear, a penetrating 
understanding ; but it is not distinguished by wide sympa- 
thies and. philosophic comprehensiveness. He does admire 
Plato and Coleridge; but it is becayse the former had so 
much of the search-spirit and the undermining dialectic; and 
because the latter was dissolving the old philosophy and 
theology of Britain. I am convinced that he has seen so 
many contradictions in Hamilton,’ because he could not always 
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take into view the full sweep of his massive, but at times ill- 
constructed system. When he commends an opponent, as he 
does Hamilton often and Mansel at times, it is when he sees 
they are traveling towards the point which he himself has 
reached. It is surely conceivable that he may have been so 
filled with his own system, inherited from a beloved father, 
and cherished resolutely at the time when the tide was all 
against him, and that it may now bulk so largely before his 
eyes, as to make him to some extent incapable of appreciat- 
ing, or even thoroughly comprehending, those who look on 
things from a different point of view. 

I do believe that because of my philosophic experience, I 
am able, at least, to look at both sides of the question. I 
claim to understand the ‘‘ maxims” of this philosophy—ex- 
cept, indeed, that I confess to a difficulty in apprehending 
how on his principles, he reaches the idea of extension, or a 
reasonable conviction of the existence of his fellow men. 
Possibly I may be able to judge of the ‘ tendencies” of it as 
coolly and unpartially as those who have constructed it. He 
has himself characterized the Sensational philosophy of France, 
as ‘‘the shallowest set of doctrines which were ever passed 
off upon a cultivated age as a complete psychological system, 
the ideology of Condillac and his school ; a system which af- 
fected to resolve all the phenomena of the human mind into 
sensation, by a process which essentially consisted in merely 
calling all states of mind however heterogeneous by that 
name” (Discuss. Vol. I. p. 410). But Condillac, as a philo- 
sophic thinker, a scholar, and a writer, was equal to Mr. Mill, 
and was quite as acute in arguing against Descartes and 
Malebranche, as Mill is against Whewell and Hamilton, and 
had much the same kind of influence in France a hundred 
years ago, that Mr. Mill is now exercising in England. I am 
convinced that Condillac had no idea that any evil conse- 
quences would follow from his philosophic theories. Most of 
his works were written for the purpose of training a prince of 
Parma ; he believes that there is a God; ‘that the laws 
which reason prescribes to us are the laws which God has im- 
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posed on us ; and that it is here that the morality of actions 
is completed. There is, therefore, a natural law; that is to 
say, a law which has its foundation on the will of God” 
(Traité des Animauz, c. vii). Iadmit that the two systems, 
that of Condillac and that of Mill, are not the same ; but it 
could be shewn that they have a much closer correspondence 
in themselves, and in their logica] and practical consequences, 
than Mr. Mill will be disposed to allow. Both derive our 
ideas from sensation, but Mr. Mill takes credit for adding as- 
sociation, and says we got our ideas from sensation by associ- 
ation. But it can be shown that Condillac had not over- 
looked association. I find Dugald Stewart remarking, 
““Condillac’s earliest work appeared three years before the 
publication of ‘Hartley’s Theory.’ It is entitled, ‘ 2ssai sur 
VOrigine des Conniass neces Humaines, Ouvrage ou Von reduit 
a un seul principe tout ce qui concerne l’elendement humain.’ 
This seu! principe is the association of ideas. The account 
which both authors give of the transformation of sensations 
into ideas is substantially the same” (Dissert., P. ii., S. 6). 
But the truth is, both had been anticipated by Hutcheson, 
who had expounded the general doctrine, and by Hume, who 
had used the doctrine of associations to account for beliefs 
supposed to be innate. Certain it is that Condillac speaks 
of associations of ideas which are the effect of a foreign im- 
pression: *‘Celles-la sont souvent si bien cimentees, qu’il 
nous est impossible de les détruire.” ‘En général les im- 
pressions que nous ¢prouvons dans différentes circonstances 
nous font lier des idées que nous ne sommes plus maitres de 
séparer.” Mr, Mill, will, I believe, be astonished to find here 
his father’s law ot Inseparable Association. Not only so, but 
he accounts by this law, like Mr. Mill, for what is supposed 
to be inné ou naturel (see ‘ Connoissances Hum.,” c. ix). I 
doubt much whether Mr. Mill is entitled to assume such airs 
in denouncing the sensational school of France. His ideas, 


generated out of sensation by association, do not differ so 
widely after all from the ‘‘ transformed sensations” of Con- 
dillac. Both philosophies, when we trace them sufficiently 
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far down, are found to rest on nothing more solid than sensa- 
tions with their associations—only Mr. Mill is driven at times 
to bring in something inexplicable, of which nothing can be 
known. Let Mr. Mill’s philosophy have as long time to 
work as that of Condillac had, from the middle of the last cen- 
tury to the French Revolution, and through the imperial 
sway of Bonaparte, and I believe that “ sensation plus asso- 
ciation” will not be found to have any more elevating effect 
on prevailing thought and sentiment than ‘ transformed sen- 
sations ” had—only I cherish the hope that in this country the 
tendency will be counteracted by the higher philosophy and 
theology still abiding among us. 

It falls in with the order of my examination to begin with 
his account of mind, which he had resolved into “a series of 
feelings with a back-ground of possibilities of feeling,” re- 
quiring the further statement that it is ‘‘a series aware of it- 
self as past and future.” He had acknowledged that this 
‘‘reduces us to the alternative of believing that the Mind, or 
Ego, is something different from any series of feelings or pos- 
sibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox that something 
which, ex hypothesi, is but a series of feelings, can be aware 
of itself as a series ;” that his theory on the subject has “ in- 
trinsic difficulties, and that he is here face to face with a final 
inexplicability.” He has told us (Logic, III. iv. 1), that 
“the question, What are the laws of nature ? may be stated 
thus :—what are the fewest and simplest assumptions which, 
being granted, the whole existing order of nature would re- 
sult ?” Now I believe that the single and simple assumption 
to be made on this subject is, that in every conscious act 
there is a knowledge of self as acting, and in every remem- 
brance of a past experience of self, as having had the experi- 
ence. Here we are face to face with a final fact, which needs 
no explicability. But Mr. Mill will not state it thus, and he 
is flitting round and round the point without alighting on it. 
He affirms that there is “‘ no ground for believing that the 
Ego is an original presentation of consciousness.” Now I 
admit that an abstract Ego is not given in self-consciousness; 
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but the concrete Ego is—that is, the Ego as thinking, feeling, 
or in some other act. He allows, in his new edition, that he 
‘does not profess to have adeqnately accounted for the belief 
in mind.” Let us see how he seeks to bear up his theory *n 
the Appendix which he has added,: 


“The fact of recognising a sensation, of being reminded of it, and, as we 
say, remembering that it has been felt before, is the simplest and most elemen- 
tary fact of memory ; and the inexplicable tie or law, the organic union (as 
Professor Masson calls it), which connects the present consciousness with the 
past one, of which it reminds me, is as near, I think, as we can get to a positive 
conception of Self. That there is something real in this tie, real as the sensa- 
tions themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of thought, without any 
fact corresponding to it, I hold to be indubitable.” ‘ Whether we are directly 
conscious of it in the act of remembrance, as we are of succession in the fact of 
having successive sensations, or wheter, according to the opinion of Kant, we 
are not conscious of self at all, but are compelled to assume it as a necessary 
condition of memory, I do not undertake to decide. But this original element 
which has no community of nature with any of the things answering to our 
names, and to which we can not give any name but its own peculiar one with- 
out implying some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego or Self. As such, I 
ascribe a reality to the Ego—to my own mind—different from that real exist- 
ence as a Permanent Possibility, which is the only reality | acknowledge in 
matter.” “ We are forced to apprehend every part of the series as linked with 
the other paris by something in common, which is not the feelings themselves 
any more than the succession of the feelings is the ‘eelines themselves; and as 
that which is the same in the first ag in the second, in the second as in the third 
in the third as in the fourth, and so on, must be the same in the first, andin the 
fiftieth, this common element is a permanent element. But beyond this, we 
can affirm nothing of it except the states of consciousness themselves.”—(Pp. 
256, 257.) 

There are plenty of assumptions and admissions in this 
passage, far more than the defender of intuitive psychology 
is obliged to make. There isan “ original element,” to which 
‘ 


he ascribes a “ reality,” and a real existence; a ‘‘ permanent 


element,” something common to the feelings, ‘‘ which is not 
the feelings themselves;” the same in the first and fiftieth 
state of consciousness, and to which we can give no other 
name than the Ego, or Self. Now what is this but the per- 
manent mind or Ego of the metaphysicians, with its various 
modifications, revealed by consciousness? I certainly do not 
stand up for the doctrine of Kant, according to whom we are 
not conscious of self, but are required to assume it as a con- 
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dition. I prefer a much simpler doctrine,—that we are con- 
scious of self in every mental act, conscious of self grieving 
in every feeling of grief, of self remembering in every act of 
memory. Admit this clearly and frankly, and I am satisfied. 
But I am satisfied because in this we have two great truths 
—that man knows, and that he knows real existence, that is, 
self, as existing. But the disciple of the doctrine of Nes- 
cience—that is, of the doctrine that we can know nothing of 
the nature of things—ever draws back from such a plain 
statement, as inconsistent with his favorite theory ; and he 
talks instead of an “ inexplicable tie,” or “‘ law,” or “‘ organic 
union,” or “link to connect the facts,’—language which is 
metaphorical at the best, and never does express the fact, 
which is a very simple one, though full of meaning. 

We are here at the place where Mr. Mill is in greatest diffi- 
culties, and feels himself to be so. He tells us that “ the one 
fact which the Psychological Theory can not explain, is the 
fact of Memory (for Expectation I hold to be, psychologically 
and logically, a consequence of Memory).” I have shewn, I 
think, that he is for ever assuming, without perceiving it, 
other primordial facts; and that there are other facts equally 
entitled to be regarded as primordial, and, on the same 
ground, ‘‘no reason can be given for it which does not pre- 
suppose the belief, and assume it to be well-grounded.” But 
let us specially inquire, What is involved in the assumption 
of memory? I had objected that Mr. Mill was not able to 
give an account of the genesis of the idea which, as conscious- 
ness attests, we have of Time. Let us look at the account 
he now gives of the idea (p. 247,) and then we shall be pre- 
pared to look at the way in which he generates it. He tells 
us that by Time is to be ‘‘ understood an indefinite succes- 
sion of successions.” This does not make the matter clearer; 
the more so, as he has no things to succeed each other except 
sensations, which are only for the moment. ‘ The only ulti- 
mate facts or primitive elements in Time are Before and 
After, which (the knowledge of opposites being one) involve 
the notion of Neither before nor after—i.e., simultaneous.’’ 
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I do not look on this account as a correct one of the facts of 
our experience. We get the idea of Time as a primitive fact 
in memory: we remember every event as happening in time 
past, and can then abstract the time from the event. I cer- 
tainly do not give in to the principle that ‘the knowledge of 
opposites is one,” for I hold that the knowledge of opposites 
is the knowledge of opposites—that is, of things opposed; 
and I do not allow that Before and After are opposites— 
they are rather continuous. But we are more interested to 
inquire, What account does he give of our idea and convic- 
tion as to this infinite Succession of Successions—this Be- 
fore, and After, and Simultaneous? His answering is hesi- 
tating, and it is unsatisfactory. It brings out the weak 
points of the theory, and the awkwardness of the attempt 
made to bolster it up. He admits, “‘I have never pretended 
to account by association for the idea of Time.” ‘* Neither 
do I decide whether that inseparable attribute of our sensa- 
tions is annexed to them by the laws of the mind or given in 
the sensations; nor whether, at this great height of abstrac- 
tion, the distinction does not disappear.” He admits that 
Time is the inseparable attribute of our sensations. He ad- 
mits that we have the idea. We ask, Whence it comes? 
Let us look at the alternatives between which he hesitates. 
Our idea of Time ‘‘may be given in the sensations them- 
selves.” Observe how he is giving to the sensations a new 
and a totally diverse element, in the very manner of the 
school of Condillac. An idea implying indefinite successive- 
ness—a Before and an After—all given in sensations, which 
we thought were confined to the present!! Surely this beats 
anything found in the “shallowest set of doctrines ever 
passed off upon aggultivated age,” and “ which consisted in 
merely calling all states of mind, however heterogeneous, 
by that name,”—that is, the name of sensations. If he take 
the other alternative, then he is giving to the mind the 
power of generating in the course of its exercise, a totally 
new idea—a view utterly inconsistent with his own empirical 
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ipse a source of ideas. No wonder that he seems unwilling 


to be fixed on either horn, and would fain mount up into 
some height of abstraction, where the distinction may disap- 
pear. But the facts do not lie in any great height of abstrac- 
but in the low level of our every-day consciousness, and can 
be expressed only by giving sensation its proper place, and 
time its proper place, both being equally primordial facts. 

I now come to a more perplexing subject, in which I ad- 
mit there is room for difference of opinion, though no room 
for that of Mr. Mill—that is, the idea and the conviction 
which we have in regard to Body. As the conclusion of his 
subtle disquisitions, he had defined Matter as the Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation. In the added Appendix, he declares 
clearly that there is no proof that we perceive it by our 
senses, or that the notion and belief of it come to us by an 
original law of our nature; and that ‘“ all we are conscious 
of, may be accounted for without supposing that we perceive 
Matter by our senses, and that the notion and belief may 
have come to us by the laws of our constitution, without 
being a revelation of any objective reality.” 

He admits (p. 255) that his opponents have referred his 
theory to the right test, in aiming to shew that “its attempt to 
account for the belief in matter implies or requires that the 
belief should always exist as a condition of its own produc- 
tion. The objection is true if conclusive.” But he adds, 
“they are not very particular about the proof of its truth ; 
they one and all think their case is made out, if I employ in 
any part of the exposition the language of common life.” 
I deny for myself that I have tried to make out my case by 
such an argument. I have indeed expressed a wish that he 


, 


would ‘‘ employ language consistent with his theory, and we 
should then be in a position to judge whether he is building it 
up fairly.” I believe that any plausibility possessed by it is 
derived from expressing it in common language, which en- 
ables him to introduce surreptitiously and unconsciously, the 
ideas wrapt up in it. When he and Mr. Bain speak of a 
“sweep of the arm,” and “a movement of the eye,” it is dif- 
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ficult for others, perhaps even for themselves, to think of the 
arm and the eyes as a mere momentary sensation, as unex- 
tended, and as not moving in space. I was convinced that if 
the theory were only expressed in language not implying ex- 
tension in the original sensation, its insufficiency would at 
once be seen. He has now, in a long appendix, labored to 
construct his theory in language consistent with it, and the 
baldness of it at once appears. 

My objection proceeded on a far deeper principle than the 
language employed by Mr. Mill. I appealed to consciousness, 
not as Hamilton would have done, to settle the whole ques- 
tion at once, but to testify to a matter of fact, which Mr. 


Mill would admit to fall immediately under its cognisance. 


Consciousness declares that we have now an idea of something 
extended—extended on three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
depth, and, I may add, of extended objects moving in space. 
It is admitted, then, that we have this idea, and I defy Mr. 
Mill to resolve this idea into any element allowed by him, in 
fact into any element not involving extension. He tells us 
that the whole variety of the facts of nature, as we know it, 
is given in the mere existence of our sensations, and in the 
laws or order of their succession. But from which of these 
does he get extension ? Surely not from mere sensation, 
which, as not being extended, can not give what it does not 
possess. As certainly not from laws or order in successive 
sensations, which, as they do not possess it individually, can 
not have it in their cumulation, any more than an addition of 
zeros could give us a positive number. We have one more 
primordial fact, not only not accounted for by this theory, but 
utterly inconsistent with it. 

We must examine his account of matter a little more nar- 
rowly. It isa possibility of sensations. Whence this dark 
background of possibilities which he can not get rid of, which 
he can not get behind, to which, indeed, he can not get up ? 
To account for the phenomena, he says, they come in groups, 
and by rigid laws of causation. Whence these co-existing 
groups and unvariable successions ? Do they come in obedi- 
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ence to mental laws, say, to the laws of association ? These 
laws are represented by him as being contiguity and resem- 
blance. Do these create the groups and successions? I 
scarcely think that Mr. Mill will assert that they do. I re- 
member when traveling in the midst of a group of sensations 
called the Alps, thinking only of my wretchedly wet condi- 
tion, I was suddenly startled by a group and succession of 
sensations such as I had never experienced before, and which 
I referred to an avalanche falling a mile off. Whence this ef- 
fect ? It was not produced by any volition of mine. Surely 
Mr. Mill will not argue that it was produced by contiguity or 
resemblance, or any of the known laws of association ? 
Whence, then? If he says something within me, then I say 
we have here a set of laws of a very curious and complex 
character unnoticed by the theorist. But it can be shewn 
that the facts can not be explained by laws within me. The 
law of cause and effect is, that the same co-existing agencies 
are followed by the same consequences. But I might be un- 
der the same group of sensations as I was when the avalanche 
fell, without the sounds which I heard following. Does not 
this require us to posit something out of the series of sensa- 
tions to account for the phenomena in the series ; and this 
something obeying laws independent altogether of our sensa- 
tions and associations ? If we once posit such an external, 
extra-serial, agency, we can not withdraw it when it becomes 
inconvenient ; we must go on with it, we must inquire into 
all that is involved in it by the laws of induction. This was 
the argument that convinced Brown—who, however, called in 
to guarantee it an intuitive conviction of cause and effect— 
that there must be an external world. Whether the argument 
is convincing, on the supposition that the belief in causation 
is not intuitive, I will not take it upon myself tosay. I am 
not sure that the infant mind could arrive, in the midst of 
such complications, at a knowledge of the law of cause and 
effect. Finding many sensations not following from any law 
in the mind, it could not, I believe, reach a law of invariable 
succession. But, then, it is said, it would refer them to 
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something out of the mind. But with an experience only of 
something in the mind, how could it argue anything owt of 
the mind, of which outness it has as yet no idea in the sensa- 
tions or order of sensations ? Would it not, in fact, be shut 
up in the shell of the Ego, and find in that Ego most of its 
sensations without a cause ? Or rather would not an infant 
mind, endowed with only the powers allowed by Mr. Mill, 
speedily become extinguished ? But if it could live, and dis- 
cover the law of cause and effect, as Mr. Mill thinks, that 
law seems to require us to believe in an external something, 
obeying laws of co-existence and succession independ: nt of 
the series of sensations, and we should have to take this with 
all its logical consequences, This gives us Matter, not as a 
possibility of sensations, but an external something obeying 
laws of co-existence and succession, and the cause of sensa- 
tions in us. 

The theory would, after all, be utterly inadequate, for it 
would not account for the most prominent thing in our con- 
ception of matter, namely, that it is extended, which we 


could never argue, or apprehend, or even imagine, if we knew 


] 
it merely as the cause of unextended sensations. I therefore 
reject it entirely. But the consequences I have sketched in 
the last paragraph follow, if we adopt the theory. Under this 
view, I was entitled to point out an oversight in Mr. Mill’s 
account of the properties of matter, which he rey 
being resistance, extension, and figure, thus omitting, I said, 


Do? 


resents as 
those powers mentioned by Locke, by which one body oper- 
ates upon another. ‘‘ Thus the sun has a power to make wax 
white, and fire to make lead fluid.” When I said so I had 
entered a good way, notwithstanding his insinuation to the 
contrary, into the cloud of Mr. Mill’s mode of thought, 
farther, perhaps, than I was welcome. He nowin replying to 
me (p. 248), is obliged to talk of one group of possibilities of 
sensations, ‘‘ destroying or modifying another such group ;” 
and this certainly not by laws of sensation or association, but 
by laws acting independently of any discoverable cause in the 
series which constitutes mind. We have now got, by logical 
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consequence, from Mr. Mill’s theory, a considerably compli- 
cated view of Matter, as a group of causes obeying laws of 
co-existence and unconditional succession, and one group in- 
fluencing another, or destroying it, and all independent of 
any volitions of mind, or lawsin my mind. The idea is, after 
all, inadequate, as it does not include extension, but it is cer- 
tainly utterly inconsistent with his theory, that the notion 
and belief of Matter ‘‘ may have come unto us by the laws of 
our constitution, without being a revelation of any objective 
reality.” 

This is confirmed by the language he uses in answering Mr. 
O. Hanlon. He admits “that there is a sphere beyond my 
consciousness;” and ‘‘ the laws which obtain in my conscious- 
ness, also obtain in the sphere beyond it.” This, of course, 
refers to our conviction as to there being other minds as well 
as our own (p. 253). I am not sure that his argument for the 
existence of such minds is conclusive. ‘‘I am aware, by ex- 
perience, of a group of Permanent Possibilities of Sensation 
which I call my body, and which my experience shows to be 
an universal condition of every part of my thread of conscious- 
ness. I am also aware of a great numberof other groups, re- 
sembling the one that I call my body, but which have no con- 
nection, such as that has, with the remainder of my thread of 
consciousness. This disposes me to draw an inductive infer- 
ence, that those other groups are connected with other threads 
of consciousness, as mine is with my own. If the evidence 
stopped here, the inference would be but an hypothesis, reach- 
ing oniy to the inferior degree of inductive evidence called 
Analogy. The evidence, however, does not stop here; for, 
having made the supposition that real feelings, though not 
experienced by myself, lie behind these phenomena of my own 
consciousness, which, from the resemblance to my body, I call 
other human bodies, I find that my subsequent consciousness 
presents those very sensations, of speech heard, of movements, 
and other outward demeanor seen, and so forth, which, being 
the effects or consequents of actual feelings in my own case, 
I should expect to follow upon those other hypothetical feel- 
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, if they really exist: and thus the hypothesis is verified. 
It is thus proved, inductively, that there is a sphere beyond 
my conscousness: 7. e., that there are other consciousnesses 
beyond it; for there exists no parallel evidence in regard to 
matter.” Now, I am not sure that an infant mind, with only 
the furniture allowed by Mr. Mill, and without a knowledge 
direct or by legitimate inference of body, and apart from an 
intuitive law of cause and effect, could conduct such a pro- 
cess. The actual attainments of every mature mind show by 
a legitimate inference, that there must be more capacities and 
inlets of ideas than Mr. Mill supposes. But, passing this, 
let us examine the legitimacy of the process. There is, first, 


ings 


, 


the difficulty, already urged, of getting out of the sensations 
which have no outness, to the conception of an “‘ outer sphere,” 
Then, is it not conceivable that the notion and belief in regard 
to other people’s mind may have come to us by the laws of 
our constitution, without implying any objective reality? 
And, if so, are we not by the law of parcimony shut up to a 
solitary egoism as the more philosophical theory? that is, I 
may look on myself as a series of sensations aware of itself, 
with possibilities of sensation in groups and successions, among 
which I place, what would be called, in the language I employ, 
my fellow creatures. No doubt, another hypothesis may be 
made, and seems to have its verifications; but the simple 
hypothesis, which explains all by the laws of my constitution, 
is to be preferred, if it explains the phenomena of other peo- 
ple’s minds, as I believe it to do quite as satisfactorily as it 
does our notion of and belief in Matter. If we draw back from 
this, and stand upon the hypothesis and verification, then I 
urge that a like process requires me to postulate, that these 
groups of possibilities in my body and beyond it have an ob- 
jective reality independent of me, and obeying laws of their 
own, and not laws of my constitution. Of the conceivable 
conclusions reached, Mr. Mill’s seem to me the most hesitating 
and incongruous. He must, I suspect, either logically remain 
for ever within the sphere of the Ego, with possibilities he 
knows not what; or, if he once go beyond it, he must include 
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not only other minds, but material objects following laws in- 
dependent of our subjective constitution or perceptions. 

We have now to look at the attempts which Mr. Mill has 
made to turn aside the force of the reported experimental 
cases which I had urged against him. To prove that the eye 
is immediately cognizant, not merely of color, but of surface, 
I had adduced the case reported by Dr. Franz of Leipsic, which 
Mr. Mill seems never to have heard of before, though it was 
given in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1841. A 
youth born blind had his sight restored at the age of seven- 
teen; and when a sheet of paper, on which two strong black 
lines had been drawn, the one horizontal and the other verti- 
cal, was placed before him at the distance of about three feet, 
on opening his eye, “after attentive examination, he called 
the lines by their right denominations.” What? asks Mr. 
Mill. It is clear he called them horizontal and vertical, hav- 
ing got the terms by his mathematical education, and know- 
ing what were the things by the sense of touch. Mr. Mill 
allows (pp. 287-290) that this case, if fairly reported, would 
require a considerable modification of his doctrine, and that 
it looks like an experimental proof, that something which ad- 
mits of being called extension, ‘‘ may be perceived by sight at 
the very first use of the eyes.” But he tries to throw doubts 
on the accuracy of the report, evidently because it runs coun- 
ter to his theory. It is a suspicious circumstance, he says, 
that the youth knew a cube and a sphere placed before him 
not to be drawings, of which he could have no idea—as if he 
could not have had some idea of what persons seeing meant. 
by drawings, through the descriptions which they had given. 
And if there be any truth in the case at all, it is clear that 
the youth perceived at once vertical and horizontal lines, 


squares, circles, triangles, and the difference between the cube 
‘and the sphere. Mr. Nunneley’s case proves the same thing, 
the boy could at once perceive “the differences in the shape 
of objects,” though he could not tell as to the cube and the 
sphere, which was which. It appears that, in this case, it 


was some time before the boy could itentify his perceptions 
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of touch with those of sight. This isin accordance with what 
I have stated. The youth in Dr. Franz’s case could do it 
more rapidly than the boy in Nunneley’s case, because the 
former had a mathematical training; but even he required 
examination and consideration, so that the two cases exactly 
correspond, There is nothing odd in the circumstance that 
Franz’s youth could not form, from what he saw, ‘‘ the idea 
of a square and a disc, until he perceived a sensation of what 
he saw in the points of his fingers, as if he really touched the 
object;” for it was thus he identified the perceptions which he 
was now receiving with those which he formerly had, Mr. 
Mill will only admit, after all, tat though the youth is re- 
ported as seeing lines, circles, triangles, yet this ‘‘ does not 
prove that we perceive extension by sight, but only that we 
have discriminative sensations of sight corresponding to all 
the diversities of superficial extension;”—as if Hamilton had 
not demonstrated that discriminate sensations of color imply 
the perception of bounding lines, and therefore of figure. I 
do not know if the history of speculative philosophy affords a 
more startling case of the determination of a theorist, not to 
found his theory on facts, but to twist the facts to suit his 
theory, which he is determined to adhere to at all hazards. 
This may be the proper place for referring to the now 
famous case of Platner, which both Hamilton and Mill have 
been using, but which in fact helps neither, and perplexes 
both. Platner, without giving a detail of the facts, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ touch is altogether incompetent to af- 
ford us the representation of extension and space, and is not 
even cognizant of local exteriority,” and that a person born 
blind could have no idea of extension. These observations do 
not agree with those of any other person I am acquainted 
with. Mr. Mill was obliged to say, that Platner *‘ had puta 
false color on the matter, when he says his patient had no 
perception of extension.” He now tells us that he does not 
agree with Platner, that ‘‘ the notions of figure and distance 
come originally from sight” (p. 280). But if Platner’s case 
does not prove this, it proves nothing. I believe it does prove 
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nothing. It is quite inconsistent with the simple experi- 
ments, which, with the aid of Mr. Kinghan, I wrought on 
young children born blind. I have an idea that Platner was 
led astray by not distinguishing between the idea of extension, 
which is original both to sight and touch, and the power of 
measuring it, which is acquired. Mr. Mill admits all that I 
claim, and all that Platner denies, ‘‘ that a person born blind 
can acquire, by a mere gradual process, all that is in our no- 
tion of space, except the visible picture,” that is, the color in 
the picture. 

To shew that we intuitively know our bodily frame as ex- 
tended by the sense of touch, I had quoted at length from 
the cases adduced by Miiller. According to that illustrious 
physiologist, we localise our affections received by the senses; 
and the law of our nature is, that im touch or feeling, we 
place the sensation at the spot where the nerve normally ter- 
minates. It is thus, I believe, that we acquire a knowledge 
of our frame as having one part out of another, and as ex- 
tended. ‘All this I hold to be original and intuitive, so 
strongly so, that persons who have their limbs cut off, have, 
ten or twenty years after, a sense of the integrity of the limb. 
Mr. Mill says he can explain this by association of ideas. I 
deny that he can, for surely such a length of time was suffi- 
cient to destroy the old association, which had nothing to 
keep it alive, and to create a new one. He tells me that, ac- 
cording to my theory, the pain should have been felt in the 
stump. I believe, on the contrary, that after so long an ex- 
perience without a limb, this should have been the case, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mill’s theory. My theory—no, not my theory, 
but Miiller’s—is, that there is an original law which leads us 
to localise the affection at the spot where the nerve in its 
healthy and proper action terminates. When in the restora- 
tion of a nose, a flap of skin is turned down from the fore- 
head, and made to unite with the stump of the nose, the new 
nose thus formed has, as long as the isthmus of skin, by 


which it maintains its connections, remains undivided, the 
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same sensations as if it were still in the forehead. This, Mr. 
Mill says, should not be, according to my theory, and there 
is a good deal of self-complacent chuckling over me, as if my 
facts overthrew my theory. This implies a misunderstanding 
of the facts. According to the law, as I have expounded it, 
as long as the nerve is imbedded in the isthmus of skin taken 
from the forehead, it should be felt in the forehead. Mr. 
Mill takes care not to quote the further fact, that is, ‘‘ when 
the communication of the nervous fibres of the new nose with 
those of the forehead is cut off by the division of the isthmus 
of skin, the sensations are of course no longer referred to the 
forehead; the sensibility of the nose is at first absent, but is 
gradually developed.” According to the association theory, 
the affection should have been felt in the forehead, not till 
the isthmus was cut, but till the old association was gone, 
and this, according to Mr. Mill, might not have been for 
twenty years. Be it observed, that when the flesh is cut off 
from the forehead, and the nerve comes to have its normal 
position in the nose, the sensation is felt there. My theory 
is thus simply the expression of the facts. But whatever 
doubt there may be about these phenomena, there can be 
none about other facts which I have adduced. Whatever 
dispute there may be as to cases in which there has been an 
association formed between a limb once existing but now lost, 
there can be none as to persons who never had the limb, and 
in whose case the association could not have been formed, but 
who are reported as having a sense of it. Professor Valen- 
tin mentions cases which I have quoted, which shew, “ that 
individuals who are the subjects of congenital imperfection, 


or the absence of the extremities, have, nevertheless, the in- 
ternal sensations of such limbs in their perfect state.” It is 
curious that Mr. Mill has taken no notice of these decisive 
cases which I have adduced as setting the whole question at 
rest. 

Mr. Mill dilates on two cases, to which I have referred 
without attaching much importance to them. The shrinking 
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of the frame when boiling liquid is poured down the throat, 
seems to shew that we localise the pain at a spot of which we 
can not know the site by touch or experience. Mr, Mill 
thinks the action purely automatic (p. 303). Now I am dis- 
posed to think that there may be an action of the will di- 
rected to the seat of sensation. I believe that at a very early 
age, and long before they have any* acquired perceptions of 
locality, they will indicate vaguely the seat of the pain. My 
instance may not be the best, it is rather negative: ‘if a 
child is wounded in the arm, it will not hold out the foot. 

This should not be construed as meaning that the infant will 
systematically hold out its foot; for this would suppose that 
it has much more knowledge than it can yet have of mothe: 
or doctor watching it. But at an early age, there are ap- 
parently voluntary movements which enable the mother and 
doctor to discover the seat of the pain. I agree with Mr 
Mill, ‘‘ there are some difficulties, not yet completely resolved, 
respecting the localization of our internal pains, for the solu- 
tion of which we need more careful and intelligent observa- 
tion of infants.” The question is set at rest, not by such a 
case, which I am prepared to abandon, if disproven, without 
the least injury to my argument, but by the fact reported 
by Professor Valentin, which Mr. Mill has declined to 
notice, * 

Mr. Mill thinks that the eye originally gives us only colo: 
and not extension. He does not allow—though the cases 
now adduced?seem to prove it—that we, have original percep- 
tions of our bodily frame as affected. How, then, according 
to him, do we get the idea of extension? Following Dr. 


* In a foot-note I had uttered a sentence in regard to a case quoted by Mill 
from Hamilton, who gets it from Maine de Biran, who takes it from a report of 
Rey Regis, in regard to a patient, who, though he retained a sense of pain, 
had lost the power of localizing the feeling. I pronounced the case ‘‘ value- 
less, as evidently the functions of the nervous apparatus were deranged.” Mr. 
Mill allows that this single case is not conclusive (p. 295); and with this I 
would bave been satisfied, had he not gone on to argue from it that “‘localiza- 
tion does not depend on the same conditions with the sensations themselves, ’’ 
Be it so; in the normal state, the nerves localize the feeling. “The patient, as 
he gradually recovered the use of his limbs, gradually also recovered the 
power of localizing his sensations.” Ido not attach much importance to the 
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Brown, he thinks that we get it by the sweep of the arm in 
space; and he quotes, with approbation, Professor Bain’s 
method of working out this hypothesis. In my Hxamination 
of Mill, I endeavoured to meet this by psychological con- 
siderations, and shewed that a sweep of the arm or leg, con- 
sidered merely as a group of sensations without extension, 
could not give us the idea of extension. I was not aware 
then that a German metaphysician, in examining the theory 
of Brown, had entirely disproved it by an experimental case. 
According to this theory a person born without arms or 
legs could have no idea of space; but Schopenhauer has 
brought forward the case of Eva Lauk, an Esthonian girl, 
fourteen years old, born without arms or legs, but who, ac- 
cording to her mother, had developed herself intellectually 
quite as rapidly as her brothers and sisters, and without the 
use of limbs had reached a correct judgment concerning the 
magnitude and distance of visible objects quite as quickly as 
they.* Such a fact as this undermines the theory of the 
mode in which we gain our idea of extension, and with it the 
whole philosophic superstructure which Mill and Bain have 
been rearing with such labored and ill-spent ingenuity. 
The cases adduced by Miiller, and that reported by Franz, 
shew how it is we get our idea of extension ; we get it by the 
immediate perception of our bodily frame in feeling, and by 
means of the eye perceiving the colored and extended sur- 
face before it. There is an impression among many that 
somehow Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain have physiology on their 








following reports of the experience of insane persons; but they are worthy of 
being mentioned, as shewing how intimately our abiding perception of our 
bodily frame is bound up with the sicin sense and its localizing tenden A 
woman,” whose case Esquirol tells, ‘had complete »nwesthesia of the surface 
of the skin: she believed that the devil had carried off her body. A soldier 


who was severely wounded at the battle of Austerlitz considered himself dead 
from that time; if he were asked how he was, he invariably replied, that ‘ Lam- 
bert no longer lives; a cannon ball carried him away at Austerlitz. What you 
see here is not Lambert, but a badly imitated machine.’—which he fail+! not 
to speak of as it. The sensibility of his skin was lost.’’—Maudsley, Physiology 

Pathology of the Mind. p- 242 

*My attention was called to this case by Mr. Bleeck, in his M>. J S. MUl's 
Psychological Theory. It is quoted by Schopenhauer in his Die Welt als Wille, 
vol. ii.c. 4, and is taken from Frorieps Neue Notizn aus dem Gebiete der Natur, 
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side. I confidently affirm that their peculiar philosophy is 
not supported by a single reported case, and that most of the 
reported cases are entirely against them. 

I now turn to the discussion of a point of perhaps greater 
importance than any other started by Mr. Mill’s philosophy. 
It relates to the power of association to generate new ideas, 
and to produce belief—in fact, to take the place of judgment 
or the comparison of things. It is, perhaps, the most fatal of 
all the errors in Mr Mill’s speculations. It was on this ac- 
count I dwelt so much on it—more than any other of Mr 
Mill’s critics. 

The two principal elements out of which Mr. Mill gener- 
ates all our ideas, are sensation and association. I have found 
fault with him for never telling us what is involved in sensa- 
tion. We have seen in this paper that he is not sure whether 
time may not be involved in it—a view which would entirely 
change its nature. He never sees what is really involved in 
sensation, which is never felt except as a sensation of self. But 
I have a still greater complaint against him for never telling 
us precisely what association can do, and what it can not do. 
He everywhere ascribes to it, in language derived from mate- 
rial action, a chemical power: two ideas coming together may 
generate a third, different from either of the original ones. 
This is making association a source of new ideas. In other 
words, he gives to mere association a power which the a prior? 
philosophers’ have given to the intellect; and surely with 
much more justice, for even on the supposition that associa- 
tion is the occasion of the new idea, the new idea must pro- 
ceed from some mental capacity joined with association. Mr. 
Mill does not render any account of the law, and the limit of 
this power, supposed to be in association. It is a chemical 
power, but then the chemist can tell us what is the nature 
and the law of the chemical power ; he says, Put one propor- 
tion of oxygen and another proportion of hydrogen in a cer- 
tain relation, and water is the product. But Mr. Mill never 
ventures to express any such definite law ; he leaves every- 


thing vague and loose. He finds certain peculiar ideas in the 
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mind, such as those we have in regard to beauty and moral 
good ; and he satisfies himself with saying that they are gen- 
erated by sensations and ideas, which have in themselves no 
such qualities. I see no reason which he has for claiming for 
his system of generalizing ideas out of sensation by associa- 
tions, such a superiority over Condillac’s “ transformed sen- 
sations.” 

I have denied that association is ever a source of new ideas. 
I have admitted, that as the issue of ‘‘long and repeated 
conjunction, ideas, each it may be with its own peculiar feel- 
ing, succeed each other with incalculable rapidity, so that we 
can not distinguish between them, and that they may coalesce 
ina result.” ‘‘ But in the agglomeration there seems to be 
nothing but the ideas, the feelings, and their appropriate im- 
pressions, coalescing ; there is no new generation—no genera- 
tion of an idea, nor in the separate parts of the collection.” 
At this point, Mr. Mill meets me (pp. 342-3). He is obliged 
to concede that “‘ facts in the case of ideas can not be appealed 
to, for they are the very matter disputed.” It clears the 
ground very much to have this admission. It is implied that 
there are new ideas generated by the action of the mind ; and 
Mr. Mill ascribes to association what our profounder philoso- 
phers have ascribed to the intellect,—making their case more 
parallel to that of the chemists, who give to their elements a 
chemical power quite different from the mechanical. Not 
able to get proof from ideas, he says, ‘‘ There are abundant 
instances in sensation.” 

‘] had thought,” he says, ‘‘ that such an experiment as 
that of the wheel with seven colors, in which seven sensations 
following one another very rapidly, become, or at least gener- 
ate, one sensation, and that one totally different from any of 
the seven, sufficiently proved the possibility of what Dr. 
M’Cosk denies ; but he writes as if he had never heard of the 
experiment;” and he refers to the ribbon of light produced by 


waving rapidly a luminous body. Now, it so happens that I 

had produced the ring when a boy, by a lighted piece of 
} g ) ; J 

paper ; in my college days, I had seen the experiment of the 
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seven colors ; and, in my mature life, I have seen a wheel in 
rapid motion appearing stationary when made visible by in- 
stantaneous electric light. But I looked on these as experi- 
ments, not in regard to mental states, but simply about light 
and the way in which it affects our bodily organs. The 
wheel under electric light looks stationary, not as the result 
of successive sensations of motion, for we have not been per- 
cipient of the motion, but because we see it only for the 
instant. In the ribbon of flaming color, the impression pro- 
duced by each of the rays lingers for a certain short time, 
till the impression produced by those that rapidly follow 
mixes with it, and the figure on the retina becomes a con- 
tinuous circle. In the same way with the seven colors, the 
organic affections mingle and become one, and are transmit- 
ted as one to the mind, which ceases to have a sensation of 
the seven colors, and has the sensation of one. This is not a 
case of seven separate mental sensations generating a new 
one. As long as the wheel with the seven colors rotates 
slowly, so that there is time for the one set of rays to disap- 
pear from the retina before the other overtakes them, there 
are seven sensations, but no eighth generated by the seven. 
If the wheel is seen by instantaneous light, seven colors are 
seen, but no eighth. Mr. Mill has stated the facts precisely 
in an analogous case furnished by the sense of hearing (p. 
618): ‘‘When a number of sounds in perfect harmony strike 
the ear simultaneously, we have but a single impression,—we 
perceive but one mass of sound.” Mr. Mill was bound to 
produce a case of two or more separate mental affections pro- 
ducing a new one never before experienced ; and he has pro- 
duced simply a case of the blending of rays of light in retinal 
or nervous action. Again facts fail him, and he is left with 
a baseless hypothesis. ms 

This brings us to the consideration of the now notorious 
examples which he adduces of the most certain principles of 
arithmetic and geometry being unbelievable in other circum- 
stances: that is, in the possibility of our believing that 2 x 2 
may be 5; that parallel lines may meet ; that any two right 
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lines being produced will meet at two points ; and that two 
or more bodies may exist in the same place. These cases are 
taken from Essays by a Barrister, who did not profess to be 
a metaphysician, who did not know what to make of them, 
except that he thought they were fitted to lessen our assur- 
ance of the certainty of objective truth. Mr. Mill now makes 
the following singular addition to his statement of the two 
first of these cases: ‘‘ Hardly any part of the present volume 
has been so maltreated by so great a number of critics, as the 
illustrations here quoted from an able and highly instructed 
contemporary thinker ; which, as they were neither designed 
by their author, nor cited by me, as anything more than illus- 
trations, I do not deem it necessary to take up space by de- 
fending. When a selection must be made, one is obliged to 
consider what one can best spare” (p. 87). This is surely 
far from satisfactory. Does he, or does he not, give up the 
cases? If he does, he should have said so in all honesty, and 
nobody would have thought the less of him. But he seems 
still inclined to retain them as illustrations, but does not 
think it necessary to defend them. I do hold that Mr. Mill’s 
principles lead to these consequences, which have stag- 
gered so many, and made them review the principles which lead 
to such results—implying that man can reach no truth which 
might not be falsehood in other circumstances. But as Mr. 
Mill does not care to defend them, I do not feel that I am 
called to continue my assault. 

“The geometry of visibles has been noticed only by Dr. 
M’Cosh, who rejects it as founded on the erroneous doctrine 
(as he considers it), that we can not perceive by sight the 
third dimension of space.” This is not a full statement of 
the ground of my rejection. My language is, ‘“‘ These infer- 
ences can be deduced only by denying to vision functions 
which belong to it, and ascribing to it others which are not 
intuitive or original.” I hold it to be one of the functions of 
sight to give us a right line and a curved line. Such cases 
as those of Franz clearly shew that by sight alone we can 
perceive two straight lines ; and having once seen them, we 
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never could be made to believe that they could meet at two 
points and enclose a space ; or that a straight line being con- 
tinued could return itself again. Those who see colors must 
perceive the boundaries of colors, and these being often 
curved, would give us the idea‘of a curved line; and I am sure 
they would be obliged to look on a straight line returning 
into itself as a curve, and not a right line. So much for his 
denying to vision functions which belong to it, which was my 
main argument. But again, he ascribes to it functions which 
are not intuitive or original: for I hold that it is not the 
function of vision, but of touch, to reveal to us impenetra- 
bility; and a creature with sight,‘but not touch (even if it could 
live or reason at all), could argue nothing as to bodies either 
penetrating, or not penetrating, each other, or passing 
through each other, ‘without having undergone any change 
by this penetration.’ ” 

In looking at these acknowledged consequences, I had ven- 
tured to point out the dangerous tendency of a doctrine which 
strips man of the power of reaching positive truth, and of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the reality of things. Because I have 
done so, he represents me as “ preaching;” but preaching to 
one who is “already converted,” “an actual missionary of 
the same doctrine.” I am here tempted to remark, that Mr. 
Mill himself “preaches” at times, as in those passages in 
which he charges Dr. Mansel’s doctrines as being “ simply the 
most morally pernicious doctrine now current,” and hurls at 
him that tremendous passage, “‘I will call no being good who 
is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow 
creatures; and if such a being can sentence me to hell, for not 
so calling him, to hell I will go.” My preaching on this oc- 
casion has evidently had some effect; it has hit a point in 
which Mr. Mill seems to be sensitively tender. I am con- 
vinced that he has never seriously weighed the logical and 
practical tendency of his doctrine of nescience; it looks as if 
there are times when he is unwilling to look at the conse- 
quences. He tells us that in his Logic he has been instruct- 
ing his readers to form their belief exclusively on evidence. 
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But did he never hear a preacher waxing longest and loudest 
on the points of his doctrine which he felt to be the weakest 
and most vulnerable? In regard to ordinary mundane mat- 
ters, Mr. Mill is very careful to bid us look for evidence; but 
the evidence, in the last resort, is found to be baseless, thus 
rendering the whole superstructure insecure in the estimation 
of all who are bent on looking beneath the surface. He cor- 
rects Mr. Grote when he seems to say, that truth is to every 
man what seems truth to him; but his own doctrine is equally 
unsatisfactory when we follow it to its foundation. ‘‘ We 
grant,” he says, ‘‘ that, according to the philosophy which we 
hold in common with Mr. Grote, the fact itself, if knowable 
to us, is relative to our perceptions, to our senses, or our in- 
ternal consciousness; and our opinion about the fact is so too; 
but the truth of the opinion is a question of relation between 
these two relatives, one of which is an objective standard for 
the other” (Dissert. vol. ii., art. Grote’s Plato). That is, 
we are to have witnesses, but our conviction, nay, truth itself, 
leans on the deposition of witnesses, each of which supports 
the other, but each of which may be a liar. The earnest and 
logical mind is made to feel that in all matters bearing on the 
depths of philosophy, and the heights of religion, and fitted 
to bear it up above this cold earth, it has nothing left on 
which to lean. 

In my Examination I had been at great pains to point out 
the ambiguity in the word “ conceive,” and the paronymous 
words, ‘‘conception,” ‘‘ conceivable,” and ‘ inconceivable.” 
It is of essential importance, if we would avoid senseless lo- 
gomachy, to determine the meaning in which we employ the 
phrase when we use man’s power of conception as a test of 
necessary truth, or his incapacity of conception as a test of 
error. I distinguished three senses of the word: (1.) image 
in the phantasy, as when we picture Mont Blanc; (2.) the 
generalized notion, as ‘‘mountain;” (3.) native cognition, 
belief, or judgment, in regard to objects; and I showed that 
it is only when used in the third sense that it can be legiti- 
mately employed as a test of truth. I showed that it was 
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not in this sense that Antipodes were supposed by our fathers 
to be inconceivable, but because they seemed to be contrary 
to experience,—a prepossession which gave way before farther 
experience. I am not aware that any one ever objected to 
Antipodes on the ground of a native cognition, belief, or judg- 
ment. I charged Mr. Mill with taking advantage, of course 
unconsciously, of the ambiguity of the phrase. Any appar- 


or 
> 


ent success which he may have had in explaining necessity of 
conception by association, arises solely from his showing how 
one image suggests another; how, for instance, darkness sug- 
gests ghosts, or a precipice the danger of falling. I was quite 
aware that Mr. Mill, in answering Hamilton, had shown that 
the phrase had several meanings; but then, I asserted that he 
himself was led astray, and was leading astray his readers, by 
the ambiguity. As my work was passing through the press, 
I observed that in the sixth edition of his Logie (1., pp. 303- 
306), lately published, he had charged Mr. Spencer as deriv- 
ing ‘‘no little advantage” from the ambiguity, and alleges 
that the popular use of the word ‘‘ sometimes creeps in with 
its associations, and prevents him from maintaining a clear 
separation between the two.” I simply noticed this in a foot 
note, and added that Mr. Mill “‘continues to take advantage 
of the ambiguity, which is greater than he yet sees.” Mr, 
Mill thinks this “‘curious” (p. 88). The note was hastily 
written, and I admit my meaning was not so clear as I have 
now endeavored to make it. 

The only subject remaining to be discussed is his defence of 
his own logical views, and his criticism of mine. He is pleased 
to say (p. 388) that ‘the chapter of Dr. McCosh, headed the 
‘Logical Notion,’ contains much sound philosophy.” But he 
complains of ‘the persistent impression which the author 
keeps up that I do disagree with him.” Now, I believe that 
our views do disagree, and I was anxious to point out the 
mistakes in a work which is of such value and influence as 
Mr. Mill’s Logic. Mr. Mill is a nominalist, and looks at the 
name, its denotation and connotation, instead of the mental 
exercise; whereas, I am a conceptualist (though, certainly, 
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not,in the sense in which many are), and have labored to 
bring out the process of mind involved in the notion, judg- 
ment and reasoning. 

* We differ in regard to the General Notion, or Common 
Term. I hold that every such notion or term has both exten- 
sion and comprehension, or intension—that is, both objects 
and attributes—whereas, he looks solely at the comprehen- 
sion, or the attributes. I had said, that I think it desirable 
to have a phrase to denote the class of things comprised in 
the general notion, and that the best word I can think of is 
Concept. In opposition to this, he says the word “ class ” is 
sufficient. But the word class is rather significant of an ob- 
jective arrangement, existing independent of my notice of it; 
say, of the class Rosacew, which had an existence in nature 
before naturalists had observed it, or given a name to it. He 
admits that, in order to belief ‘‘a previous mental conception 
of the facts is an indispensable condition,” and “‘ that the real 
object of belief is the fact conceived.” Now, the word Con- 
cept stands with me, not for the class, but for the class con- 
ceived, and is the best I can think of. He has a glimpse of 
the truth when he speaks of extension (p. 421) “fas a name 
for the aggregate of objects possessing the attributes included 
in the concept.” He tells us (p. 372) “that concepts can 
not be thought as being universal, but only as being part of 
the thought of an individual.” Here, again, conceive, or 
‘‘ think,” is used in the sense of image; whereas it should be 
employed in the sense of judge. A Concept is a notion of an 
indefinite number of objects (extension) possessing common 
properties (comprehension), the notion being such as to in- 
clude all objects possessing the common properties. It is thus 
emphatically universal. 

We differ, also, in regard to Abstract Notions. ‘“ It is evi- 
dent that the existence of abstract ideas—the conception of 
the*class qualities by themselves, and not as embodied in an 
individual—is effectually precluded by the law of inseparable 
association.” I acknowledge, that in the sense of ‘‘ imaging,” 
we can not have a conception of an attribute apart from a con- 
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crete object. But, in the sense of “ think of,” we can appre- 
hend a part as a part—an attribute as an attribute; and this 
is what I mean by abstraction. I think it of great moment 
to distinguish between the abstract and general notions, which 
the Kantian logicians, German and British—departing from 
certain older logicians—everywhere confound. ‘‘ Rationality” 
is an abstract term, denoting an attribute, and is different 
from ‘‘ man,” which is a general notion connecting objects. 
By drawing this distinction, and carrying it out consequen- 
tially, we throw light on logical judgment, and settle some of 
the questions discussed in the present day. Thereare, I hold, 
judgments in which we compare mere abstracts, and in which 
there is no general notion involved. Such judgments are al- 
ways convertible or substitutive (called equipollent by certain 
older logicians); that is, we can turn the subject into the pre- 
dicate, and the predicate into the subject, without any change; 
which we can not do in comparing universal notions. Be- 
cause “‘men are mortals,” we can not say, therefore, “ mor- 
tals are men;” but if “ honesty is the best policy,” we can 
say, ‘‘ the best policy is honesty,” because both terms are ab- 
stract. 

I have represented Numbers as Abstract Notions, and the 
judgments involving them, as being convertible in consequence. 
Thus, 3 x 3 being 9, we can say, 9 is 3x3. But Mr. Mill 
says that the terms are general. ‘“‘ The objects embraced in 9 
are nine apples, nine marbles, nine hours, nine miles, and all 
the other aggregations of which 9 can be predicated. Every 
numeral is the name of a class, and a most comprehensive 
class, consisting of things of all imaginable qualities.” Now, 
it was a disadvantage under which I labored in criticizing Mr. 
Mill’s ‘‘ Formal Logic,” that I was not able to expound my 
own views with sufficient fullness. But I have all along ex- 
plained to my college classes that the same phrase may stand 
for an abstract and a general notion. I hold that numerals, 
1, 2, 3, are primarily abstract qualities of things—a quality 
of that one thing, of these two things, or three things. It is 
because they are so that the propositions comparing them are 
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convertible. But, then, we very often turn abstract names 
into general ones (as we also do general ones into abstract 
ones) and we do speak of 1, 2,3 as standing for a class. We 
so employ them when we say, ‘‘ 3 x 3 make 9,” which we can 


< 9.97 


only convert by saying, ‘‘some things making 9 are 3x 3; 
for 6 and 3 also make 9. There is surely a profound distine- 
tion here with far-reaching consequences, but this is not the 
place for the farther development of it. 

As not seeing that Extension, as well as Comprehension, is 
involved in all our general notions, and so in all our judg- 
ments involving general notions, Mr. Mill has not been able 
to give a clear account of the Proposition. He says (p. 520) 


’ 


‘all men,” and the “class men,” are “‘ expressions which 
point to nothing but attributes; they can not be interpreted 
except in comprehension.” Now, I have admitted that in the 
greater number of propositions the uppermost thought and 
sense are in comprehension, and I am represented as ‘ having 
partially just conceptions on the subject.” But I hold that 


hought 
in extension, and that they can be interpreted in extension, 


in all judgments of the kind he is speaking of, there is 1 


and have a meaning in extension. When I say, ‘Gorillas 
are not men,” I mean are not included in the class men; and 
in many other propositions the uppermost thought is in ex- 
tension. Of course, as the one implies the other, the propo- 
sition has also a meaning in comprehension. 

This is the proper place for correcting a misapprehension 
of Mr. Mill’s, as to what constitutes the principle of identity, 
which, he thinks, should be expressed thus (p. 466): ‘‘ What- 
ever is true in one form of words, is true in every other form 
of words which convey the same meaning.” He applies this 
to what ‘ Kant terms Conclusions of the Understanding, and 
Dr. M‘Cosh, Implied or Transposed Judgments.” ‘ They 
are not conclusions, nor fresh acts of judgment, but the orig- 
But this is not an adequate 


? 


inal expressed in other words.’ 
account. The law of identity requires that the relation of the 
things compared should be considered the same, not merely 
under different expressions, but in different circumstances, 
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positions, and forms. It being given us that ‘‘all men have 
a conscience,” we are sure it can not be true that ‘‘no man has 
a conscience,” or that ‘‘some men have not a conscience.” 
These are not the same propositions expressed in other words ; 
they would be felt to be true and implied, though not ex- 
pressed in words at all. 

There is one other logical point in which Mr. Mill and I 
differ theoretically. I hold that in reasoning there is always 
thought in Extension ; always a general principle involved 
constituting the major premises when the argument is fully 
unfolded. In his own Formula, there is a major premise : 
‘*¢ Attribute A is a mark of attribute B,” which means, when 
properly interpreted, “Whatever object possesses attribute 
A has also attribute B,” clearly a proposition involving Ex- 
tension, nay, actually, thought of in Extension. It is only 
when we have sucha generalized maxim that the particular 
case constituting the minor premise warrants the conclusion. 
‘The gorilla can not speak,” this can not give us the conclu- 


’ 


sion, ‘‘ the gorilla is not a man,” unless we proceed on the 
general principle that “all beings placed in the class man are 
possessed of speech.” So far as our views bear on the prac- 
tical evolution of logical formule, I believe Mr. Mill and I 
are at one. We both think that the old logical formule, 
which are in Extension, may be allowed to keep the place 
which they have had for ages; and we both think that Sir 
W. Hamilton has done good service to logic by shewing us 
how, when any good purpose is to be served by it, we may 
turn reasoning in Extension into the form of reasoning in 
Comprehension, I can not agree with him, however, when he 
gives as a reason for allowing the reasoning in Extension to 
remain, that “concrete language requiring for its formation a 
lower degree of abstraction was earliest formed, took posses- 
sion of the field, and is still the most familiar” (p. 484). I 
am not sure that thought in Extension is more concrete than 
thought in Comprehension. I hold that reasoning is sponta- 
neously in Extension, and that it is thus that the forms as- 
sumed this shape, took possession of the field, and are still 
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most familiar. When we argue that ‘the Red Indians are 
responsible because they are human beings,” we put the ma- 


jor in the form, “‘ human beings are responsible,” not because 


‘‘responsible” is more concrete than ‘ possessing responsi- 
bility,” but because we must have a general law, and put “all 
human beings in the class of beings possessing responsibility.” 
The premises as propositions may be thought of primarily in 
Jomprehension—the Extension however, being always in- 
volved ; but in reasoning, the extension involved must be ac- 
tually’ thought of in order to give us the major proposition. 
The formula in Extension, in the ordinary syllogistic analysis, 
is thus the expression, not of artificial but of spontaneous 
reasoning. 

I have now faced Mr. Mill at all the points in which he has 
seen fit to meet me.* But I can not close the discussion with- 
out referring to the points at which he has not deigned to 
meet me. I had said a good deal abort his mode of proce- 
dure, and criticised his ‘‘ Psychological Method,” shewing 
how it should be adopted only with important explanations 
and modifications ; in particular, that we are at liberty to 
proceed on this method only on the condition that we carefully 
look at all that is in the idea, and that we explain it all by 
the theory. Again, I had shewn that Mr. Mill, while seeming 
to explain all our ideas by sensation and association, had been 
obliged to call in as many assumed metaphysical principles as 
Reid and Hamilton. I had collected his “admissions into 
heads ; I had shown that they are utterly inconsistent with 
his apparently association theory ; and that if logically fol- 
lowed out, they must carry him much farther than he is dis- 





* I am glad he has called attention (p. 76) to my complaint of the vague- 
ness of the distinction between knowledge and faith. He acknowledges that 
the distinction, as drawn by me, agrees with the cases to which I have applied 
it, and says that every definition of belief must include these cases. But, then, 
he sees a difficulty in carrying it throuzh the entire region of thought. I am 
satisfied, if it holds good in the region in which I have employed it, that is, in 
regard to primitive cognitions in which the objects are present, and primitive 
beliefs, in which we are convinced of their existence, though they are not pre- 
seut. But even in other regions, it calls attentiou to the circumstance that in 
our very scientific knowledge there is belief involyed—always, however, with 
o ther mental exercises, such as judgment. 
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posed to go. On none of these points does he offer a word of 
explanation. I had criticised his doctrine of causation, shew- 
ing that what he explains by experience is not our conviction 
as to cause and effect, but in the uniformity of natmre. I had 
reviewed with considerable care his very defective account of 


mathematical axioms and definitions, and of demonstration. 
I had examined his genesis of our idea of moral good, and his 
whole utilitarian theory. I had invited him to say whether 
he thinks a conclusive argument for the existence of God could 
be constructed on his principles. It is curious that while he 
has seen fit to meet me on other points, some of them in no 
way essential to my argument, he has not noticed these all- 


important criticisms. I am perhaps not justified in arguing 
that my positions must therefore be unassailable ; but it will, 
at least, be allowed that since no attack has been made upon 
them by my acute opponent, I am not required, for the pres- 
ent, to offer any farther defence. 


[Note by Editor.]—To this thorough discussion by Dr. McCosh, I take the lib- 
erty of adding a note upon a single point, raised by Mr. Mill, in the following 
statement made by him, as to my criticism of one of his positions. He refers 
to tue article on his work published in this Review, January, 1866, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“My able American critic, Dr. II. B. Smith, in the Press. anp TuEou. Review, 
contends through several pages (152—157) that these facts afford no proofs that 
objects are external to us. I never pretended that they do. I am accounting 
for our conceivirg, or representing to ourselves the Permanent Possibilities as 
real objects external to us. I do not believe that the real externality to us of 
anything, except other minds, is capable of proof. But the Permanent Possi- 
bilities are external to us in the only sense we need care about; they are not 
constructed by the mind itself but merely recognized by it; in Kantian lan- 
guage, they are given to us, and to other beings in common with us. ‘Men 
can not act, cannot live,’ says Professor Fraser, (p. 26) without assuming an ex_ 
ternal world, in some conception of the term external, It is the business of 
the philosopher to explain what that coaception ought to be. For ourselves 
we can conceive only, (1) an externality to our present and transient experience 
in our own possible experience, past and future ; and (2) an externality to our 
own conscious experience, in the contemporaneous, as well as in the past and 
future experience of other minds.’ The view I take of externality, in the sense 
in which I acknowledge it as real, could not be more accurately expressed than 
in Professor Fraser’s own words. Dr. Smith’s criticisms continually go wide of 
the mark because he has somehow imagined that Iam defending, instead of 
attacking the belief in matter as an entity per se. As when he says (pp. 157— 
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158) that my resonins assumes, contrary to my own opinion, ‘ an d priori neces- 
sity and validity of the law of cause and effect, or invariable antecedence and 
consequence.’ This might fairly have been said if I were defending the belief 
in the supposed hidden cause of our sensations; but Iam only accounting for 
it; and to do so, I assume only the tendency, bnt not the legitimacy of the 
tendency, to extend all the laws of our own experience to a sphere beyond our 
experience.” (Mill’s Examination of Hamilton. Note, pp. 232,233, Third edition, 
end of chapter xii.) 

If I understand Mr. Mill aright, he here virtually concedes the main point in 
debate. The eleventh chapter of his Ecamination is entitled ‘The Psychologi- 
cal Theory of the Belief in an External World.” He here puts the question 
thus, distinctly: ‘‘The Psychological Theory (his own) maintains, that there 
are associations naturally and even necessarily generated by the order of our 
sensations, and of our reminiscenses of sensations, which, supposing no intuition 
of an external world to have existed in consciousness. would inevitably generate the 
belief, and would cause it to be regarded as an ‘intuition.’ ” 

Language can not more definitely express the theory, tnat the belief in an ex- 
ternal world is not an “intuition,” but is in some way “ generated ”’ by “ asso- 
ciations.” “Supposing no such intuition to have existed,” says Mr. Mill, we 
can thus account for the origin of the belief. But now he says, that “the real 
externality to us, of anything, except other minds, is not capable of proof :” 
that this is ‘‘ given to us, and to other beings in common with us.” That is, of 
course, the belief in the real existence of external objects is an intuition, and 
not the result of association, or of any process of the mind. 

Of course, then, the idea of the external, of the objective, is a primary, an 
irreducible, an immediate fact of consciousness ; itis not an induction, nor a 
deduction, from sensation and association. This we understood Mr. Mill to de- 
ny; or, at least, to claim that, “supposing no intuition of the external world 
to exist in eonsciousness,” he could account for the “ belief” in other ways. 
On this point we joined issue, as a test question between the intuitional and 
“ experiential” schools. And Mr. Mill now grants that this is a primary be- 
lief, and not aninference. This is all for which we contended; and, as far as 
this point is concerned, Mr. Mill concedes the ground to the intuitional school. 
His philosophy, then, can not account for the origin of ail our idzas. We must 
have something more than sensations and associations. 

Nor can Mr. Mill say that there is a difference between a knowledge of the 
external as such (vaguely, in general), and a knowledge of external objects, of 
“« permanent possibilities,” as external ; and, that while the former knowledge 
is immediate, the latter is not. For, he says in the above paragraph that these 
“Permanent possibilities” themselves are “merely recognized” by the mind, and 
not “ constructed” by it. And,in point of fact, as soon as it is conceded that 
our knowledge of the external or objective as such is immediate or intuitive» 
the fuither questions about a knowledge of certain special objects or beings as 
external. and what may be their nature or constitution, are of an entirely sec- 
ondary character. In conceding the fact of a direct and indubitable intuition 
of the external as external, the main point is settled. 

Mr. Mill adds (above) that my criticisms continually go wide of the mark be- 
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cause I have somehow imagined that he is defending instead of attacking 
the belief in matter as an entity per se. As when I say (pp. 157, 158), etc., (see 
above). But I did not suppose that Mr. Mill was “ defending the belief in mat- 
ter” as such “an entity.” 1 understood his system too well to say that. What I 
did mean was, that Mr. Mill’s reasonings involved and implied the real existence 
of certain “ Permanent Possibilities,” before the sensations; that these “ Perma- 
nent Possibilities” were the invariable antecedents of the sensatiens ; and that 
a knowledge of these “ Permanent Possibilities” was not attained or attainable 
(since they are not directly known) excepting through and by the law of cause 
and effect. But now Mr. Mill says, that he assumes “only the tendency, but 
not the legitimacy of the tendency, to extend all the laws of our experience 
to a sphere beyond our experience.” And that raises this dilemma; either this 
tendency is illegitimate, and consequently Mr. Mill’s use of it proves nothing 
in favor if his own view ; or it is legitimate, and consequently his whole system 
rests on a doctrine borrowed f.om the school he is opposing. In either case he 
is refuted. For, if this alleged tendency be illegitimate, all that his theory 
amounts to is a legitimate conclusion from illegitimate premises: a bare hypo- 
thesis proved by a law which he denies; the “Permanent Possibilities” are 
purely hypothetical and also of bastard origin. While, if the tendency be le- 
gitimate, and if his theory be established, the method of proof also proves that 
the law of cause aad effect is fundamental and necessary, not derived from, 
but controlling, all phenomena. H. B. 8. 





Art. IV.—REVOLUTIONS IN THE LIGHT OF THE BIBLE, 


By Rev. R. B. Tuurston, Stamford, Conn. 


Chateaubriand commences his work on Revolutions with 
the remark, ‘“‘ The announcement of the subject declares its 
importance.” If this is true of a philosophical and historical 
review, it is much more true of a scriptural investigation. 
Every great theme relating to the interests of humanity, 
looms to its loftiest proportions when it appears in divine 
light. 

The following article proceeds on the assumption, which 
certainly needs not to be proved, that the Bible is not given 
only to teach us how sinful men may become heirs of heaven, 
but also to be a manual for the present life, as broad in its 
principles and instructions, as the permanent and universal 
relations which the Creator instituted, and over which he still 
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presides. Daniel Webster once remarked, “‘I believe there 
is more valuable truth yet to be gleaned from the sacred 
writings, which has thus far escaped the attention of com- 
mentators, than from all other sources of human knowledge 
combined.” The statesmen thus echoed a famous sentiment 
of the Puritan Robinson ; and the signs of the times indicate 
that such truth will ‘ break forth” largely upon the fields of 
social and political study. Indeed it is already manifest that 
political science in the highest sense is a branch of sacred 
theology. 

The purpose of this article excludes the consideration of 
foreign wars, and admits of course the right of a people to 
change the form and administration of their own government 
by fit and constitutional methods. It relates exclusively to 
revolutions by force, to the right of a people to rebel against 
the government in actual existence over them, whether na- 
tive or a foreign domination. It will maintain that the 
Scriptures justify a revolution, which has a right cause, a 
right end, and right means ; that they condemn all others ; 
and that they sufficiently define what constitutes the right 
cause, end and means. 

The exigences of the argument compel us, first, to state 
what are the foundations of governments and the extent and 
sanctions of the power of rulers; and, secondly, to show what 
are the occasions on which the people are authorized violently 
to assail and overthrow the institutions or administrations of 
human authority. This order is necessary because a rightful 
and righteous government, by the fact of its own existence, 
puts rebellion beyond the range of justification. Rebellion is 
authorized only against a government so unwarranted and 
unrighteous that it ovcHtT to be overthrown. Thus the field 
of investigation is narrowed by showing when revolutions 
ought not to be attempted, and the way is cleared for show- 
ing when they may be. 

As to the first topic there is now quite general agrement 
among evangelical thinkers. It is held that sound philoso- 
phy coincides with the scriptures, in the statement that the 
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foundation of civil government is the will of God, and that 
the sources, objects and limits of the power of magistrates 
are defined in His word. 

In the Old Testament we have the history of a great com- 
monwealth for many centuries. Its origin was in a special 
sense divine. It flourished under different forms of govern- 
ment: but we always call it a Theocracy. God was its ac- 
knowledged head. Lawgiver, judges, kings, received com- 
missions directly from him. That history is the exhibition 
of the divine supremacy over nations. It is model and law. 
“Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not also of the 
Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” The parallel history 
of other nations confirms the assertion. Their kings were 
recognized as divinely invested with authority, were held as 
officially accountable to Jehovah, and punished for ungodly 
administration. Nebuchadnezzar was driven from his throne 
by a signal providence, that he might “ know that the most 
high God ruleth in the kingdom of men, and that he ap- 
pointeth over it whomsoever he will.” Cyrus was named the 
‘¢ Shepherd ” of the Lord and his “ anointed,” to perform all 
his pleasure. The most beautiful of the Messianic Psalms is 
purely a prophecy that Christ shall be the political head of 
mankind. All this is sustained by the New Testament. 
Christ recognizes the prerogatives of Cesar. Paul declares 
“the powers that be, are ordained of God.” Magistrates are 
“‘God’s ministers.” The theocratic theory of the Hebrew 
commonwealth is thus made universal. The reasons for it 
are permanent and universal: and “lex stat dum ratio 
manet.” 

In this point of view the Declaration of Independence is 
open to criticism, where it speaks of governments as “ deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” If 
it denies that they ultimately derive those powers from God, 
the language is false, and from that interpretation serious- 
errors have been deduced ; but if it asserts only that, as in 
the instance of 1776, when a people form a new government, 
they have a right to ordain its forms, and the men who exer- 
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cise its powers must be invested with authority by their con- 
sent, it is true ; and this idea might have been more distinct- 
ly expressed. 

It should be observed also, that it is the substance of gov- 
ernment, not the form, which is divine. The prerogatives of 
kings and presidents, of republics and empires, are equally 
clear and sacred. Moses, the greatest of the human heads of 
nations, was untitled. 

As the Creator thus ordains the fact of government, by 
the necessity of his own self-consistency, he also decrees 
what shall be its ends, prescribes the qualifications of rulers, 
commits to them the instruments of their power, the purse 
and the sword, and in full correspondence enjoins upon citi- 
zens their obligations towards them that are in authority, 
requiring them to ‘be subject, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience sake.” All these fundamental facts are set 
forth in a great variety of passages of both Testaments, so 
that we have in fact a written, inspired constitution for all 
the governments of the world, as communities of nations 
under the supremacy of Jehovah.* tie 

The divine institutes concerning governments are indeed 
full and complete. They are not presented in lines and 
angles of human architecture, nor in scientific and tabulated 
statements like dogmatic creeds; but, as analogy would 
teach us they must be, they are incorporated in the holy 
oracles in the same way as a system of theology, or as a sys- 
tem of physics is framed into the globe itself; and like all 
the works of God they should be “sought out of them that 
have pleasure therein.” 

The way is now prepared for the following assertions, 
which bring the main question within the narrowest limits. 
No revolution can by any possibility be justifiable which is 
directed against the divine foundation of government itself ; 
nor any revolution which is intended to overthrow any other 
permanent and universal institution of the Creator for the 





*Consult Deut. xvii,J14-20. 
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world, as the Sabbath, abolished by the infidels of France, or 
the family subverted by the mormon state of Utah; nor any 
revolution which aims to wrest power from the hands of those 
to whom it has been legitimately committed, and who exer- 
cise it for the true purposes within the compass of the divine 
sanctions. The institutions which God has founded, and the 
rulers He has anointed as his ministers, are inviolable by men. 
He only can annul his own decrees, He only displace the 
magistrates whom like David he has “ set apart for himself.” 
Hence in every instance stated above, he that “ resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” Rebellion is marshal- 
ing his human subjects in sedition against the kingdom of 
God. 

Of this sin several conspicuous examples are recorded in 
sacred history. The rebellion of Korah was one of the most 
signal ; and the severe judgments with which it was punished 
not only vindicated Moses, but still give assurance that the 
prerogatives of men, whom God has ‘sent to do all these 
works,” can not be invaded with impunity. The unnatural 
rebellion of Absalom as a political movement appears in its 
highest iniquity and atrocity, not in the fact that the king 
was his father, but in the greater fact that he was the Lord’s 
anointed. 

Such a rebellion, while it is an act of high-handed impiety 
towards God, is also an enormous wrong to mankind. The 
philosophy of human welfare here coincides with the doctrine 
of the Scriptures. Somewhere there must be a resting-place 
for the universal interests of men: it can be found only in the 
will and ordinance of the Creator. In a steamship, beneath 
the ponderous and mighty system of machinery which impels 
the vessel, there spreads the great bed-plate, essential for the 
support of the whole working economy: so beneath all the 
sublime structures and movements of happy nations there 
must lie, not the miserable rocking scheme of a balance of 
power, devised by jealous potentates, but the divine institutes 
of government. Hence the same act which defies God, the 
only fundamental and supreme authority which is or can be 
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known in such a world as this, lays mines for explosion be- 
neath every temple of righteous freedom, and subjects all the 
vast interests which political powers are designed to uphold 
to the caprice and violence of those restless creatures of lust, 
passion and ambition, who have no fear of God and no re- 
gard for man. If there is in the volition of men, few or 
many, a right of revolution which flames up against the ordi- 
nances of heaven like fires of a volcano in the face of the sun, 
and sends political earthquakes beneath the foundations 
which the infinite source of all being and authority has laid 
for public order and the peace and stability of the great 
family of nations, then nothing is safe; the pulpit will have 
no firmer basis than the throne, religion no surer safeguard 
than law, the family no more sacred shield than the person 
of a president or king. The interests to be secured are so 
vast and sacred that God has worthily, and with reference to 
his plan of the world it may be said, inevitably made govern- 
ment stand side by side with the church in his own behests 
and sanctions. There are sanctities against which rebellion 
may never lift the red right hand: there are walls against 
which the proud waves of revolution may never beat. In the 
highest sense of human language, men and nations for all 
time are bound by the universal constitution which Jehovah 
has given. 

3efore we leave this part of the subject, however, it is 
necessary to discuss another event of grand importance in the 
Hebrew history. It was of the nature of a revolution, though 
accomplished without violence ; and it conveys points of in- 
struction which must not be overlooked. 

The administration of Samuel’s sons as judges over Israel 
became unjust and offensive. All the elders of Israel, there- 
fore, came to Samuel and desired him to “ make them a king 
to judge them like all the nations.” The aged and pious ruler 
in prayer submitted their request toGod. The divine answer 
was, “‘ Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they 
say unto thee: for they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not reign over them. 
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Neues Now, therefore, hearken unto their voice: howbeit, 
yet protest solemnly unto them and show them the man- 
ner of the king that shall reign over them.” Samuel then 
pronounced that powerful philippic against an arbitrary sov- 
ereign, recorded in I. Sam., viii., 11, 18, a prophecy which has 
had terrible fulfilment in the history of despotic thrones. It 
reminds us of Paley’s famous illustration of the flock of 
pigeons. Nevertheless, the people insisted on the appoint- 
ment of a king, and the prophet, by divine direction, anointed 
Saul. 

Such was the origin of the Hebrew monarchy. It can not 
be doubted that the narrative bears powerfully against the 
existence of monarchical and hereditary institutions, indicat- 
ing very clearly that whatever disadvantages and perils may 
be alleged against popular governments and frequent changes 
of rulers, they are in best accordance with the principles of 
the Scriptures. It points to the memorable fact that God has 
never directly, and with tokens of his approbation, founded a 
monarchy. It shows that the wishes of the people were mis- 
taken and displeasing to Him, and that the establishment of 
a throne with his warrant was really an act of judgment un- 
der his sovereignty,—a statement which the later chronicles 
of the nation remarkably illustrate. It shows still further, 
that when a people would change the principles and forms of 
their government by peaceful measures, and a fortiori, by 
violent, it should be done with appeal to the Supreme, and 
in the light of the oracles he has given to over-rule the tran- 
sitions of states. We may add, it makes the fact that Christ, 
though for high typical ends of a royal lineage‘ was yet born 
into a family of the lowest society,—a branch of the subject 
from which fresh fruit may yet be gathered. 

Having maintained so high a view of government, it may 
seem at first glance to make all revolutions by force unjustifi- 
able—to lay the ban of Jehovah against every violent attempt 
to change the forms of government, or the (in a human sense) 
legal administrators. This is the ground held by some wri- 
ters on political philosophy, and some interpreters of Scrip- 
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ture. It is the position of the celebrated Dr. Robert South, 
who defends it, however, rather by a philosophy of his own, 
than by comparing Scripture with Scripture. He denies that 
it is “lawful for subjects in any case to make war upon the 
magistrate,” and urges, in support of the denial, that ‘‘ the 
subject has resigned up all right of resistance into the hands 
of his prince and governor ;” an assertion, certainly, which is 
utterly untrue as regards a republican nation, and, in our 
view, can be nothing better than a bold, unphilosophical as- 
sumption concerning any nation. We shall presently see how 
it comports with the Bible. Still that able writer stoutly 
defends his assumption by arguing ‘‘ that, as every man has 
naturally a right to resist any one that shall annoy him in his 
lawful enjoyments, so he has a general natural right, by which 
he is master of all the particular rights of his nature, so as to 
retain them or recede from them, and give them away as he 
pleases. Now, when a man consents to be a subject, and to 
acknowledge any one for his governor, he does by that very 
action invest him with all the necessary means of being a gov- 
ernor ; the chief of which is, [assumption again,] a quitting 
and parting with that natural right of resisting him upon any 
occasion whatever. And every man consents to have such a 
one his governor, from whom he covenants to receive protec- 
tion, and to whom he does not actually declare a non-subjec- 
tion.” 

Much might be said in exposing the fallacy of this view ; 
but is it not sufficient to reply that we have affirmed, as a 
people, in the Declaration of Independence, that certain rights 
are “inalienable,” and that the courts, in view of “the com- 
mon law,” affirm that certain duties inseparable from rights 
are also inalienable ? There are endowments of the Creator 
which men have no right to throw off. We might also answer 
the prelate with the words of Jeremy Bentham himself, who, 
in drawing the distinction between a despotic and an undes- 
potic government, says of the latter, ‘some eventual faculty 
of resistance and consequent change of the government is 
purposely left or rather given to the people. Not inconsist- 
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ent with government, on the contrary, indispensable to good 
government, is the existence of this faculty. Next to nothing 
is the danger from the existence in comparison with the dan- 
ger from the non-existence of this faculty.” Bentham, how- 
ever, is not entirely right. He may have marked a distinc- 
tion de facto ; but such a distinction does not exist de jure. 
According to the scriptures, the ‘eventual faculty of resist- 
ance ” belongs to the people under all governments, by divine 
endowment, and is not ‘‘left or given” by the government. 
South’s high monarchical tenets seem to have run away with 
his discrimination in exegesis, and to have blinded his judg- 
ment of absolute righteousness. 

Paul’s words, ‘‘ whosoever resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God,” have been pressed into the support of the 
same dogma of despotism ; but it is enough for our purpose 
to remember that it is the manner of scripture to express a 
fact or principle to which there are limits or exceptions in 
positive and unlimited terms, and elsewhere to supply the 
guards and qualifications. The same consideration applies in 
other instances, and entirely removes the difficulty. 

To proceed, There remains one grand consideration with- 
in the scope of which revolutions may rightly occur. As 
governors receive their power from God within certain limits 
and for certain ends, so they may pervert and abuse their 
office, utterly forfeit their sacred sanctions and make them- 
selves amenable to justice, human, and divine. The only 
Sovereign is not so inconsistent as to confer a discretionary 
power of frustrating his own purposes. Rulers hold his com- 
mission to do good only, not evil, to exercise authority only 
so long as they serve as “his ministers,” not as adversaries 
of his kingdom and vicegerents of the prince of darkness. 

A government may be inherently, by virtue of its own 
principles, structure and normal operation, partial, unjust, 
oppressive towards men, and impious towards God. Its 
foundations may be laid in ambition, lust and violence ; its 
walls may be built up with the bones, and cemented with the 
blood, of the innocent; for the iniquity conceived in its cham- 
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bers of counsel, ‘‘ the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it;” the wailing of suf- 
ferers shall be the music of its apartments, and its dome, in- 
sulting heaven, shall cover a tyranny which good men.con- 
template with unspeakable dread, like prisoners who pass 
within the gates of a Bastile. When such is the government, 
such will be the men who administer it; and its subjects 
have warrant for hurling them from power and abolishing 
their institutions. ‘‘ Shall the throne of iniquity have fel- 
lowship with God which frameth mischief by a law?” 

But a government may be essentially wise and just in its 
constitution, yet almost equally pernicious because its im- 
mense official power is perverted from good to evil, by the 
wickedness of administration. Rulers may turn aside from 
their sacred functions, civil order may not be preserved, good 
men may be assassinated in the streets unavenged, ‘ the 
highways may be unoccupied, and travelers walk through by- 
ways,” industry may languish, crushing taxation may be 
wrung out, conscience may be constrained and ordinances of 
religion disallowed, till cries of distress come up from every 
country hamlet and mingle with the angry discontent of 
towns. In this case, also, revolution may be the only and the 
justitiable means of relief from intolerable evils. The powers 
that be, by departing from the divine ordinances, forfeit their 
divine sanctions and lose all valid claim on the respect and 
obedience of the people. In such emergencies “ resistance to 
tyrants is obedience of God.” 

To sustain these assertions we need to cite but two scrip- 
tural narratives. The first is the account of the transfer of 
the kingdom from Saul to David. There Samuel explicitly 
declares to Saul: ‘‘ Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
and the Lord hath rejected thee from being king over Israel. 
The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this 
day, and hath given it to a neighbor of thine that is better 
than thou.” Under the divine direction the prophet then 
proceeded to anoint the son of Jesse. Years of belligerent 
and revolutionary events followed, till in process of time, by 
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the authority of God and by the action of the people, the 
change of dynasties was effected. 

We pass to the rebellion against Rehoboam. The throne 
of David rose to its culmination in the magnificent reign of 
Solomon. But with all its glory it was unjustly burdensome 
to the people, and this brought its disastrous eclipse. On 
his"death they came to his successor with this appeal: “ Thy 
father made our yoke grievous. Now therefore make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which 
he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.” After con- 
sultation, ‘‘ the silly son of the wisest of men” answered: 
*“My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke: my father also chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.” He was the king foretold by 
Samuel—the ripened, poisonous fruit of that corrupt tree 
planted against the will of God. It is not strange that the 
ten tribes, as if accepting a challenge to defend their rights, 
responded with the language of revolution. ‘ What portion 
have we in David? neither have we inheritance in the son of 
Jesse: to your tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, 
David.” The next act was the stoning of ‘‘ Adoram, who 
was over the tribute,” whom Rehoboam sent to them. With 
the true instinct of a despot the king immediately assembled 
his army of 180,000 chosen men to fight against the house of 
Israel. But, at this juncture the word of God came, forbid- 
ding him and the house of Judah and Benjamin to fight with 
their brethren, commanding them to “ return, every man to 
his own house,” and adding, “‘ for this thing is from me.” 

And now, to use the words of a living author, ‘‘ Why did 
God as it were aid and abet this secession? Why did He 
peremptorily forbid active efforts to put down the rebellion? 
Does not this whole passage teach that the determination on 
the part of a people oppressed by unrighteous taxes is, in the 
eye of God, of far more consequence and value than the pre- 
servation of any monarchy that ever existed? The cry of the 
burdened Israelites, who had been sweating in poverty to sup- 
port Solomon in his vast profusion, and in the voluptuous 
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bers of counsel, ‘‘ the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it;” the wailing of suf- 
ferers shall be the music of its apartments, and its dome, in- 
sulting heaven, shall cover a tyranny which good men.con- 
template with unspeakable dread, like prisoners who pass 
within the gates of a Bastile. When such is the government, 
such will be the men who administer it; and its subjects 
have warrant for hurling them from power and abolishing 
their institutions. ‘‘ Shall the throne of iniquity have fel- 
lowship with God which frameth mischief by a law?” 

But a government may be essentially wise and just in its 
constitution, yet almost equally pernicious because its im- 
mense official power is perverted from good to evil, by the 
wickedness of administration. Rulers may turn aside from 
their sacred functions, civil order may not be preserved, good 
men may be assassinated in the streets unavenged, ‘ the 
highways may be unoccupied, and travelers walk through by- 
ways,” industry may languish, crushing taxation may be 
wrung out, conscience may be constrained and ordinances of 
religion disallowed, till cries of distress come up from every 
country hamlet and mingle with the angry discontent of 
towns. In this case, also, revolution may be the only and the 
justifiable means of relief from intolerable evils. The powers 
that be, by departing from the divine ordinances, forfeit their 
divine sanctions and lose all valid claim on the respect and 
obedience of the people. In such emergencies “ resistance to 
tyrants is obedience of God.” 

To sustain these assertions we need to cite but two scrip- 
tural narratives. The first is the account of the transfer of 
the kingdom from Saul to David. There Samuel explicitly 
declares to Saul: ‘‘ Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
and the Lord hath rejected thee from being king over Israel. 
The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this 
day, and hath given it to a neighbor of thine that is better 
than thou.” Under the divine direction the prophet then 
proceeded to anoint the son of Jesse. Years of belligerent 
and revolutionary events followed, till in process of time, by 
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the authority of God and by the action of the people, the 
change of dynasties was effected. 

We pass to the rebellion against Rehoboam. The throne 
of David rose to its culmination in the magnificent reign of 
Solomon. But with all its glory it was unjustly burdensome 
to the people, and this brought its disastrous eclipse. On 
his*death they came to his successor with this appeal: “‘ Thy 
father made our yoke grievous. Now therefore make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which 
he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.” After con- 
sultation, ‘‘ the silly son of the wisest of men” 
“My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke: my father also chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.” He was the king foretold by 
Samuel—the ripened, poisonous fruit of that corrupt tree 
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retreats of his populous harem—that cry God had heard ; 
and the gifted brain of Solomon was hardly turned to dust 
before a hopeless schism split the kingdom, and the lustre of 
the Hebrew power was forever dim. It was revolution in the 
interest of the oppressed and against the oppressor—a move- 
ment in the direction of equality and democracy.” Assuredly 
the passage does teach all this, and more than this. It was 
the providential judgment of God upon the nation for the 
offense of their fathers in demanding a king. It was retribu- 
tion according to one of the methods of his supreme adminis- 
tration of the affairs of men springing from his judicial allow- 
ance of their mistaken desire. 

The instances now adduced, especially when regarded in 
their scriptural connections, abundantly show that revolutions 
by force are justifiable when they have a right cause ; and 
such cause exists when the structure or administration of 
government are such as ought to pass away ; that is, when 
they become ministries of evil, not of good, and when they 
forfeit the divine sanctions by subverting the divine ends of 
political institutions. 

Strikingly parallel with these positions were the words of 
Kossuth in England, which must have thrilled his auditory 
like an electric truth: ‘‘ The house of Hapsburg, because of 
its perjury, because it has violated every right of every one of 
its nations, is doomed to destruction. There is a God in 
heaven and there must be justice on earth.” The foot of the 
haughty conqueror was then on the neck of the exile’s pros- 
trate country ; but twice since those memorable words were 
uttered the proud throne of Austria has been humbled ; and 
future years may show that they convey almost prophetically 
yet more of the purpose of God. 

We have found the first element of a justifiable revolution 
in aright cause. The second element is a right end. Its 
purpose must be to replace that which ought to be subverted 
by that which ought to exist,—in other words, to establish a 
structure and administration of government which will secure 
the welfare of the people according to the ordinances of God. 
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It is perfectly clear that men have no right to set in motion 
a revolution against any government, however wicked, with a 
merely revengeful spirit for the past, and, with intentions 
equally corrupt, to establish another no more beneficent to 
society, and no more authorized of God. A revolution relig- 
iously just is not a wild outbreak of caprice or passion. It 
is a solemn appeal to the King of kings and Judge of all the 
earth. It is a majestic exhibition of the divine will, which 
leaves the old forms, from which the true spirit has departed, 
to express itself anew by the voice of the people, and to act 
by their instrumentality whose felicity is ever precious in the 
Creator’s sight. It is an arraignment before the world and 
before heaven, of men who have shown themselves false to 
sacred trusts, men who have usurped unhallowed power in 
the palaces of the universal Sovereign. It is deposing tyrants 
by divine warrent, and setting up in their stead, (in the Bible 
HE is said to do it,) just men, who will rule in his fear. For 
such an occasion, the words of David are true and pertinent : 
“thou has given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may 
be displayed because of the truth.” 

But if insurrectionists have no other aim than to institute 
a new domination as vicious and destructive as that which is 
overthrown, they do but foment sedition; they audaciously 
mock God, and perpetrate the most enormous fraud of which 
it is possible to conceive, save only the imposition of a false 
religion upon a great people. They who in the name of 
Jehovah root up a mighty upas tree which overshadows ana- 
tion, because it is poison and the very air that surrounds it 
is deadly, can not plant another tree no less pernicious and 
be innocent. They who overturn a throne of iniquity which 
had no fellowship with God, because it framed mischief by a 
law, can not establish another throne and frame other laws 
of mischief without incurring transcendent guilt. For the 
lust of power they barter the blood of soldiers, the miseries 
of families, the havoc of war, and the ordinances and sanc- 
tions of the Judge of all the earth. 
The topic in hand, as well as the previous, finds scriptural 
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illustration in the history of Jehoiada, a high priest, and one 
of the lights of the Jewish nation. 

On the death of Ahaziah, king of Judah, his mother 
Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab, the king of Israel, usurped 
the throne, slew all the seed royal, except an infant son who 
was concealed in the temple of the Lord, instituted the wor- 
ship of Baal, and reigned according to the example of the 
apostate kings of Samaria. This was not a rebellion of the 
people, but an usurpation combining all the elements of the 
most atrocious criminality. 

Six years afterwards, Jehoiada taking his measures with 
great wisdom and energy, ‘‘ gathered the Levites out of all 
the cities of Judah, and the chief of the fathers of Israel ; 
and said unto them, Behold the king’s son shall reign as the 
Lord hath said of the sons of David.” All necessary military 
preparations were made under his direction, and in due time 
Joash, the true heir of the throne, was brought forth, 
anointed, and crowned amidst the acclamations of the people. 
When Athaliah, alarmed by the shouting, appeared at the 
house of the Lord and cried ‘‘ treason, treason,” by command 
of Jehoiada she was immediately seized by the captains, hur- 
ried forth and slain at the gate of the city. The high priest 
then ‘“‘made a covenant between him, and between all the 
people, and between the king, that they should be the Lord’s 
people.” The altars and images of Baal were broken in 
pieces, the priest of Baal was put to death, and quiet was 
restored to Jerusalem. 

Thus a revolution took place, having a right cause and a 
right end. The usurped and idolatrous rule of the nefarious 
daughter of Ahab afforded the cause ; and the restoration of 
the throne to the house of David, according to the word of 


> 


the Lord, the reéstablishment of the true worship, and the 
pacification of the realm, were the right end. 

Contrast with this the French revolution, so often used to 
point a moral reflection. Let it be admitted that the state 
of things in France constituted a right cause of revolution, 


that the tyranny of the Bourbons ought no longer to be en- 
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dured ; yet, when the bloody excesses of the revolutionary 
government were inaugurated, when God was ignored as the 
sovereign of this world, the sabbath was abolished, a woman 
was made a goddess, and “the consecrated sentiments of 
mankind were laughed at,” then the end became more dread- 
ful than the cause ; the miseries of the capital and the em- 
pire were the horror of the world ; and in the reaction which 
must inevitably follow such a train of ungodly measures, the 
benefits which ought to accrue to a great nation for such costly 
struggles were lost. 

A revolution not for right end as well as right cause must 
utterly fail, or become a conflagration to consume, not only 
the proud structures of an old tyranny, but all the bulwarks 
of righteousness and the mansions of peace. Woe to a na- 
tion and to the world when the sacred right of revolution, 
the sword put into the hands of the people by the supreme 
Arbiter for their deliverance from misrule is seized by men 
who have no fear of God, no knowledge of religion, and no 
respect for human rights, to hew their way to seats of un- 
sanctified power. This is the danger which in this wicked 
world is incident to the high and indefeasible right which we 


gives to despots much of 
their power to suppress agitation, and to bury liberators 


beneath the opprobrium of nations, which need in their rulers 


maintain, It is this also, which 


, 


““ benefactors.’ ‘evolutions attempted without the true 
cause, and for unworthy ends, may make the very names of 
civilization and Christianity a stumbling stone to conservators 
of public order and safety. 

There is a third element which must be regarded as indis- 
pensable to a justifiable revoiution, namely, right means. 
The right cause existing and the right end being proposed, 
right means only must be employed ; and they are right 
when they are adequate, and when they are such in their 
moral aspects as it is proper to use. 

They must by adequate ; for manifestly a nation should 
not be exposed to all the calamities of a bloody struggle, even 
with the most arbitrary power, without the prospect on good 
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consideration of a successful issue. ‘‘ When rebellion is 
hopeless,then resistance is folly.” This is common prudence; 
and it appears to be the ground of the strong precepts of the 
New Testament, which require submission even to a Nero. 
Those precepts were addressed to Christians in their private 
capacity, for their direction in the ordinary routine of life 
under government, and. are irrespective of what might be 
their duties in a change of circumstances, so great as to bring 
that government itself to trial before mankind and before 
God. Men must have patience under evils they can not 
avert. They must acquiesce in the will of God who has wise 
purposes to be’ accomplished, even by the hand of tyrants. 
But there is a harmony of Scripture ; and despots claiming 
to rule Det gratia, and defenders of tyranny, have wickedly 
abused those precepts, when they have extorted from them 
the sanctions of arbitrary government. It is a sin to inflict 
the suffering when it is not a sin to suffer. Men have a right 
and duty to be martyrs, when they have not power to vindi- 
cate their conscience: ‘‘ blessed are they that are persecuted 
for righteousness sake;” but none have therefore a right to be 
persecutors ; and it is a false inference, that a people of ade- 
quate strength and courage lose the right of resistance. 
When a prince or governor has forfeited his heavenly prerog- 
atives by his crimes, and the people, rising in their right and 
might, have declared in the name of Almighty God that the 
bonds of allegiance to him are severed, a new set of principles 
takes precedence ; and Christians find direction in a new set 
of divine instructions. If an oppressed people may have 
deliverance, let them improve their opportunity. As Paul 
said to the slave, “‘If thou mayest be free, use it rather;” and 
it is beyond measure strange as well as illogical, that good 
men have ever found in those words, with the context, a jus- 
tification of slavery. 

It was entirely by want of means and consequent hopeless- 
ness of success, that the slaves were morally barred from insur- 
rection. They hada right cause; they might have proposed a 
right end ; and if they had commanded sufficient wisdom and 
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resources to secure it, they would have been justified in re- 
bellion by the principles of nations, of humanity, and of the 
Bible. 

The same remarks seem to hold good in relation to some 
recent revolutionary attempts and failures in Europe. 

To return from this digression.’ The adequate means of a 
revolution of course are competent leaders, soldi rs, and all 
pecuniary and military resources in sufliciency. These sup- 
ply the force for overturning ‘ the power.” 

But what of means in their moral aspects ? Manifestly an 
insurgent people, having a righteous cause and end, have not 
a right to use all conceivable means and methods for accomp- 
lishing their purpose. They have no right, for example, to 
poison the wells of a district of country, by which an inno- 
cent population live, because mercenary soldiers marching 
through might thus perish. They have no right to destroy 
growing crops, unless they are about to become the forage of 
the hostile army. They have no right to scatter the seeds of 
pestilence in cities. They have no right in any such way to 
do evil that good may come. They have no right to bring 
the worst miseries of war indiscriminately upon the armies of 
tyranny and the population of non-combatants—upon the 
innocent and the guilty alike. But they have the right to 
use all the enginery of war adopted by the usages of man- 
kind, and justified by the examples and principles of the 
Scriptures. 

In ethical truth very little should be required ; for there 
is no right of resistance on the part of the unjust government. 
The Scriptural proof of this lies in the great principles of the 
Bible, and as its particular illustration in the history of the 
rebellion of the ten tribes, to which we refer again. Reho- 
boam and his host were forbidden to resist the revolt which 
then took place, but when preparing for battle by command 
of God ‘‘ returned every man to his house.” And thus on 
moral principles it ought to be in every instance of justifiable 
revolution. God is with the people ; they have his commis- 


sion; they are his executives’; 
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and the oppressive govern- 
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ment ought to submit without a conflict. By the very terms 
in which God ordains governments, and by the conditions of 
forfeiture which his word declares, it is so. The tyrant who 
is on trial before the only earthly judgment-seat which can 
be constituted in this world for such a case, has no right to 
resist—no more than a brigand to suppress by arms the 
court before which he is arraigned. He should have no army 
—no friends. He should be forsaken and hunted by every 
soul, for the sake of the human rights and sacred obligations 
he has scorned and outraged. The very soldiers sworn to 
follow the standard from which God has withdrawn his bless- 
ing are absolved from his service, and are under new obliga- 
tions to disown that mistaken oath pronounced in an evil 
hour, and to marshal themselves under a banner of righteous- 
ness. Right in such contention is not with both parties. 

But the world has not yet reached such a stage of intelli- 
gence and godliness in regard to such events, that it can be 
thus. The worst rulers can find sycophants and raise 
armies; and therefore the practical necessity remains for 
military forces and operations. They must be directed 
against whatever means of resistance lie between the people 
and their object, ships of war, fortifications, armies; till the 
blow which inflicts justice, and establishes righteousness, can 
be struck upon the scepter and crown, and even the breast of 
the tyrant. His power must be broken: he must be reached 
through his defences and defenders ; and in principle nothing 
beyond should be sacrificed. 

That such use of military resources is warranted is abund- 
antly implied and manifested in the passages of Scripture to 
which we have already adverted, and in many others. We 
will, therefore, for additional illustration of the point now in 
hand, only direct attention to the account of Samuel’s rebel- 
lion agninst the Philistines (I Sam. vii.), and to this because 
it decidedly conveys also another element. It shows that re- 
ligious influence may be employed to promote a violent, po- 
litical revolution. That greatest of the Judges commenced 
a religious reformation by calling upon the house of Israel, 
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to return unto the Lord with all their heart, and to put 
away the strange gods which were among them, promising 
them at the same time, ‘‘ He will deliver you out of the hand 
of the Philistines.” Samuel was successful. The children 
of Israel put away Baalim and Ashteroth, and served the 
Lord only. He then gathered all the people together at 
Mizpeh, saying, ‘I will pray for you unto the Lord.” This 
has been represented by commentators as a religious convo- 
cation ; and undoubtedly it was so, but also political. Most 
evidently it had immediate reference to the promised deliver- 
ance from a foreign yoke. It was a revolutionary movement: 
so the Philistines understood it ; for they assembled their 
forces to attack Israel: the latter were prepared on their part, 
and with miraculous assistance of heaven overthrew their 
enemies in a great battle. On this occasion Samuel set up 
the stone named Ebenezer, saying, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 

Here Samuel distinctly urged political considerations as 
motives to religious reformation—the same thing which is 
now done by Christian ministers when they endeavor to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ by showing what temporal bene- 
fits it will secure to society, our country and mankind. On 
the other hand, it is equally evident he made the interests of 
religion the reason for rebellion. The revolution was neces- 
sary to the development of the worship of Jehovah. If the 
Philistines were to be masters, the children of Israel would 
be idolaters. 

Of this character have been some of the greatest modern 
conflicts. The Dutch in their heroic and glorious struggle 
against the Duke of Alva and Philip II., and the Germans in 
the sanguinary and desolating Thirty Years’ war, achieved the 
triumph of Protestantism and religious liberty. Religion, as 
in the days of Samuel, and according to the words of Christ, 
bore a sword in its train. It is the apocalyptic vision of the 
angel of incense and prayer, followed by the angels of blood 
and fire. So costly are the blessings of Christian liberty and 
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peace, purchased by the sorrows of a wasted people and a 
ravaged land. 

It scarcely needs to be said that to invoke the influences of 
religion in aid of an unrighteous cause is a most impious, 
sacrilegious crime. To stir up a people to acts of violent 
outbreak against a just government and a nation’s welfare, by 
playing falsely upon their most sacred convictions, is one of 
the highest affronts which mistaken, ungodly men can fling 
against heaven. But when a revolution is justified by its 
cause and end, and an intelligent, virtuous people undertake 
the task, with prospect of success at last, religion pronounces 
benediction on their toils and sufferings. They may be sum- 
moned to the utmost conceivable sacrifices which consist with 
their ultimate redemption and safety. 

An eminent historical writer, contemplating this subject 
in the way of philosophical induction from the course of 
events, says: ‘ Freedom is never given to a nation unless it 
deserves it. There is nothing which should reconcile a brave 
nation to despotism. * * * Rebellions are never successful 
unless there are self-sacrifice, union, a lofty spirit, and a 
great end. Providence keeps men in chains until they are 
able to govern themselves. God never delivers a people until 
a preparation has been made for freedom; nor does he deliver 
a people from one set of tyrants, only to fall under the rule 
ot worse despots. Still less does he encourage a rebellion 
whose aim is to perpetuate conditions inconsistent with ad- 
vancing civilization.” These remarks of an indepenendent 
thinker, having their origin in historical studies, are strik- 
ingly in accordance with the points which have been main- 
tained in these pages, and significant of the unsought 
harmony of sound philosophy with the Bible. 

We have thus endeavored to fulfill the purpose of showing 
that the Scriptures justify revolutions which are set in motion 
and carried forward with right cause, for right ends, and by 
right means; and that they sufficiently define what consti- 


tute such cause, and end, and means. gut the points of 
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great moment which belong to the subject are not yet ex- 
hausted. 

It has been implied throughout the foregoing discussion, 
that the right of revolution rests with the people; and that 
they virtually constitute the tribunal for the trial and punish- 
ment of unfaithful rulers. We might summarily dismiss this 
part of the subject with the remark, that there is no other 
appeal; but here we are controverted. Another sentiment 
is set forth in a passage by the essayist Brownson, which 
we quote from the Democratic Review, vol. 13, page 374. 
‘Civil government is, properly speaking, only the subordi- 
nate department of government. The people are subject to 
a higher law than that of the civil government—to a higher 
sovereign than the State. When this higher sovereign—the 
real sovereign of which the State is but the minister, com- 
mands, it is our duty to resist the civil ruler, and to over- 
throw, if need be, the civil government. This higher sov- 
ereign is, as we have seen, the will of God represented in 
this departm« nt by THE Cuurcn. It belongs to the Church 
then, as the representative of the highest authority on earth, 
to determine when resistance is proper, and to prescribe its 
forms and its extent. When this commands it is our duty 
to obey. * * * Suppose the Church corrupt, what will 
you do to get rid of bad government? Nothing; for 
nothing could be done. A more wisely governed people 
must redeem them, or Providence must send a Lawgiver 
specially commissioned.” 

Brownson is in the right till he comes to assert that the 
higher sovereign is the will of God repre S¢ nted in this depart- 
ment by the Church ; whereas the scriptural truth is, the State 
represents the will of God in its own department. God 
founded both, and made the magistrate as well as the priest 
his ‘‘ minister.” As to this, the two are codrdinate and 
equal. Uzziah must not by force of royal prerogative seize 
the censer of the priest; nor is there a shadow of scriptural 
warrant for a priest by hierarchal prerogative to assume the 
scepter of a king, or absolve a people from allegiance. The 
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proper relations of the Church and the State must really be 
derived from the Bible; and, assuredly, there is not a text 
which clothes the Church, or ministers of religion as such, 
with any such responsibility as is claimed in the extract, or 
binds an oppressed people to wait for the action of ecclesias- 
ties who, as history proves, may be as false representatives of 
God as tyrannical princes, and themselves the sources of the 
most intolerable evils. Let us, then, turn “to the law and to 
the testimony.” 

When the institution of the Judges was overthrown and 
Saul was anointed to be king, the initiative and the responsi- 
bility were with the people; and the fact that God instructed 
Samuel to remonstrate against the change, though he di- 
rected him to fulfill their wishes, renders the event the more 
impressive as showing how far political institutions are en- 
trusted to them. Again, when God had determined to trans- 
fer the scepter from the house of Saul to the house of David, 
it was by the slow action of the people through the tumults 
of years that the result was accomplished. In the same way, 
it was the action of the people, justified by God, which broke 
the power of the foolish, imperious Rehoboam and dimmed 
forever the splendors of Solomon’s throne. 

The only passage which could even be forced to lend coun- 
tenance to the preposterous theory of Brownson is the narra- 
tive of Jehoiada’s overthrow of Athaliah. He was the High 
Priest, and he drew the sword of revolution; but there is 
not a syllable which intimates that he assumed such respon- 
sibility by virtue of his spiritual office, or that the revolution 
would have been less warranted or sacred had it been inaug- 
urated and accomplished under the leadership of a man of 
another tribe and function, of equal patriotism, wisdom, 
vigor and piety; so that this instance lends no support to the 
position we are combatting. 

Passing to the New Testament, there is no need of citing 
passages. The whole spirit of it is so utterly opposed to the 
idea of the Church in its organic, spiritual capacity, ordain- 
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ing revolutions that many good men, needlessly and culpably, 


as it seems to us, yet unwittingly, have gone to the opposite 


extreme, even throwing off, as Christians and ministers, 
privileges and obligations which belong to them as men. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the Uatholic writer derived 
his views of the true origin of a revolution, not from the 
scriptures, but from his own theory of the church; and, from 
a Protestant standpoint, it is not bold to say that, if such sen- 
timents should prevail, freedom would forsake the world, a 
power would be usurped by human hands which God has not 
ordained, with which men are not worthy to be entrusted; and 
a period in history would come, in comparison with which the 
dark ages were sunshine and brightness. 

The application of historical and philosophical deductions 
to the affairs of nations is called statesmanship; and of such 
statesmanship, we submit, the world has had enough; for 
thus the kingdoms of men have passed through a process of 
prolonged and tremendous experiences, under tyranny with 
the popular endurance, and rebellion with blind struggles for 
freedom, and anarchy with its amazing sorrows and its reac- 
tion to despotism, on the whole, slowly gravitating towards a 
sacred equity and felicity; while the short way, if men were 
wise enough to take it, lies open in the Bible. Statesman- 
ship and the public welfare are Christian. The strength and 
beauty of the state are found in the sanctuary of the Lord; 
and the wearied nations at length will learn that for them, as 
for a single soul, ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. Be wise now, therefore,O ye kings; be instructed, 
ye judges of the earth.” 
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THE MEN AND TIMES OF THE REUNION OF 175s. 
By Rev. E. H. Guuerr, D. D., Harlem, N. Y. 


In 1741, the Presbyterian church in this country, then 
represented by the Synod of Philadelphia, which numbered 
on the roll of its constituent Presbyteries some forty-three 
clerical members, was rent asunder by the operation of a Pro- 
test which superseded all judicial forms, and excluded from 
the Synod the leading members of the New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, and all who adhered to them in their ecclesiastical 
sympathies. 

The Protest was an act of injustice, plausibly defensible 
only on revolutionary grounds. It was the act of a majority, 
triumphing by the force of numbers, and justifying themselves 
on the plea that the members of the Synod with whom they 
declined longer to sit and act, had contemned the authority 
of the body, and by persistent and avowed violation of its 
rules, had forfeited their own ecclesiastical recognition. 

It is unnecessary here to dilate upon the provocation offered 
by the one party, or the character of the summary measure 
adopted by the other. It may be said, in brief, that both par- 
ties were in the wrong. The New Brunswick brethren, with 
a zeal not according to knowledge, had, on various occasions, 
indulged in indiscriminate denunciations of the Christian char- 
acter of their ministerial associates. They had published or en- 
dorsed discourses, which, like the famous Nottingham Ser- 
mon, had more in them of prophetic invective and fanatical 
bitterness, than of gospel wisdom or charity. They had em- 
bodied their views in papers and protests which seemed stu- 
diously designed to exasperate. They had intruded, without 
invitation, into the parishes of their ministerial brethren, 
members of the same synod, and justified their intrusion by 
the insulting assumption that it was their right to feed flocks 
which their own pastors had starved. Some of them had man- 


ested an unscrupulous insubordination to synodical author- 
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ity, had refused to attend as members upon the sessions of the 
body to which they belonged, and had aspersed the motives 
by which the majority had been governed in their action. 
Their course was exasperating and divisive. It tended to 
prejudice people against their pastors, to introduce discord 
into congregations, to rend churches asunder, and to spread 
abroad bitter animosities. 

The great body of the Synod had no sympathy with them, 
if we except their zeal for the general revival of pure religion. 
The New York Presbytery, almost to a man, stood between 
the New Brunswick party and the Protesters. They disap- 
proved their divisive principles and practice, their violent lan- 
guage, their extravagant charges, while they respected their 
honesty of purpose, and the undoubted sincerity of their re- 
ligious fervor. In the absence of that presbytery from the 
Synod in 1741, the division was accomplished. A scene of 
confusion followed the presenting and signature of the protest, 
and the New Brunswick party, to their own dismay, after 
having appealed to the test of numbers, found themselves in 
a minority, and withdrew from Synod. 

The division was accomplished. Neither party would con- 
fess its error or retrace its steps. 'The New York Presbytery, 
absent from Synod in 1741, but present in 1742, were anxious 
to devise and to secure the adoption of healing measures. 
Wisely and patiently did they prosecute their aim, They 
remained, till 1745, in connection with the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, evidently with the hope of securing the restoration of 
the New Brunswick brethren by some compromise which 
would harmonize both parties, and secure the renunciation of 
their errors by the excluded party. When at last they per- 


ceived that their efforts in this direction were destined to prove 


futile, they declared their purpose to form a new Synod to 
which the excluded members should be admitted, yet they 
took every proper precaution against allowing the movement 
to wear a partisan aspect, and parted from their associates of 
the Philadelphia Synod on the most friendly terms, and with 
the distinct expression of their fraternal and coéperative spirit 
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The new Synod of New York, constituted of the Presby- 
teries of New York, New Brunswick and Newcastle, met at 
Elizabethtown, Sept. 19th, 1745. The New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, with candidates supplied from Tennent’s Log College, 
had increased in strength, and now numbered nine members. 
That of Newcastle numbered four, while of the twenty-two 
members present in Synod, nine belonged to the Presbytery of 
New York. The junction of the latter with the others gave 
the Synod of New York a strength in numbers equal to that 
of the Synod of Philadelphia after its loss of the New York 
members. When it met (1746) after the withdrawal of these, 
it had a clerical membership of twenty-two upon its roll. 
The two bodies, therefore, at this date, may be regarded as 
very nearly of equal strength, although in the Philadelphia 
Synod there were several, who, in matters which concerned 
the Protest and the excluded members, were in strong sym- 
pathy with New York Presbytery. 

This latter body signalized its zeal for reunion in the very 
basis upon which the Synod was organized. That basis se- 
cured the provision of subscription to the standards “‘ in such 
manner as was agreed unto by the Synod of Philadelphia in 
the year 1729.” It stipulated that in matters of discipline 
the determination should be by the major vote of ministers 
and elders, with which vote every member should actively 
concur or passively acquiese ; that there should be no propa- 
gation of scandal against ministerial character, but that per- 
sons objected against should be dealt with according to the 
rules of the Gospel, and known methods of discipline ; that 
all persons having a competent degree of ministerial knowl- 
edge, orthodox in doctrine, regular in life and diligent in 
Christian activity, should be cheerfully admitted; and that 
” should be in no 
respect encouraged. The disposition of the new body was al- 
so evinced by the adoption of a measure for correspondence 
with the Synod of Philadelphia, and the delegation of two 
members to meet them at their next Convention, and concert 


‘‘factious separating practices or principles 
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with them such measures as might best promote in this land, 
the interests of the Kingdom of Christ. 

It is easy to discover in the distinctive features of this ba- 
sis, the enlarged and liberal views of the members of the Pres- 
bytery of New York. They would not unite with the New 
Brunswick party on any terms which could, even by implica- 


tion, be understood to endorse “ the factious separating prac- 


tices or principles,” with which the latter stood publicly 
charged. They would not allow an individual or party to be- 
long to the Synod unless such individual or party would act- 
ively concur, or passively acquiesce, in the decision of the ma- 
jority. They would not suffer their own organization to 
assume an aspect of opposition or rivalry, while the resolution 
not to supply ministers or candidates to parties separating 
from Presbyterian or Congregational Churches, unless the 
matter was submitted by both parties to their jurisdiction, 
was a peace measure in two directions,—with respect to the 
churches of Connecticut on one side, and those of the Phila- 
delphia Synod on the other. 

In acceding to these terms, the New Brunswick party made 
a virtual confession of the errors they had committed, and 
the wrongs they had done. They cheerfully surrendered to 
the New York brethren what the authority of the Philadel- 
phia Synod could not extort. In conjunction with their new 
allies, they now extended the olive branch to their former 
antagonists. A great point had been gained—by whatever 
influences or motives—when they were willing to renounce 
their former violent and divisive courses, discountenance the 
use of invective and slander, and abide by the decision of a 
majority of the body to which they belonged. 

It is not difficult to recognize in the terms of the Synod’s 
basis, the shaping influence of a master mind. The Synod 
met at Elizabethtown, and Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabeth- 
town was chosen moderator. For nearly forty years he had 
occupied here his post of pastor, and he had long been the 
leading member of his Presbytery. Probably no minister 
then living within the bounds of the church, was his superior 
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in ability, or exerted a more commanding influence. As an 
author he had not his peer in the membership of both Synods, 
and his acknowledged productions attest the vigor of his pen. 
As a controversialist he had met the various forms of relig- 
ious error which threatened the purity and peace of the 
church. He had vindicated Presbyterian ordination against 
Episcopal assumption as early as 1724, and the Boston min- 
isters, able as they were, did not scorn to accept his cham- 
pionship of theirs, a common cause. He had in various publi- 
cations attacked Infidelity, Arminianism, Antinomianism, 
Moravian errors, and the fanatic excesses of the Great Revi- 
val. Anonymous productions of his pen, which Dr. Green 
never discovered, and which Dr. Sprague has not catalogued, * 


attest the extent of his historical research, and the vigor of 


his prolific and tireless pen. When the Adopting Act of 
1729 was first proposed, he came to it fresh from the study 
of the subscription controversy abroad, and of the bondage to 
forms and ceremonies imposed by the zealots for Episcopacy 
on this side the ocean. Andrews undoubtedly had him 
specially in mind when he wrote (Ap. vii. 1729) to Colman 
of Boston, in reference to the proposed subscription to the 
Westminster confession; ‘Our countrymen say they are 
willing to join in a vote to make it the Confession of our 
church ; but to agree to making it a test of orthodoxy and 
term of ministerial communion, they will not.” Three days 
later Dickinson had completed his ‘‘ Remarks on a Discourse 
entitled An Overture,” which was forthwith sent to the prin- 
ter. The Overture represented the condition of the church, 
without subscription as like that of defenceless Laish,+ but 
Dickinson insisted that poor defenceless Laish would not be 


*Among the works of Dickinson published anonymously, and which have 
not hitherto been generally credited as his, we may mention, “ The Scripture 
Bishop;” and “The Scripture Bishop Vindicated,” the last a 12mo. of 126 
pages, fine print, and identified as his by a note quoting it in a later treatise 
by Beckwieth of Lyme, Conn. Dickinson’s “ Letters to Experience Mayhew,” 
and his Remarks upon the Postscript to a Defence of a “ Modest Proof,’ may 
be also mentioned in this connection. There are some other unrecognized 
works of his, also, I believe, but I am unable to recall them at the moment. 


t Hodge’s His. I. 138, 
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bettered by the wall of subscription, which would fall if a 
fox went over it.“ Her true defence, he declares, is the 
thorough examination of candidates on the saving work of 
grace in their hearts, in reviving ancient discipline, in bring- 
ing offenders to account, and being diligent in preaching the 
whole counsel of God. He argues that there may a bond of 
union without subscription, that the Synod had already a 
bond of union in the general acknowledgment of the truth, 
and that subscription always causes disunion. To shut out 
, is to make the Confession, 
not the Bible, our standard, and is an invasion of the royalty 


of the ministry non-subscribers 


of Christ. Dickinson was evidently familiar with the entire 
history of the subscription controversy in England and Ire- 
land, and doubtless felt himself justified by the facts of that 
controversy in the use of the strong language which he em- 
ployed. 

We may judge, therefore, with what spirit he entered, five 
months later, on his duties as a member of the committee of 
Synod in whose hands the overture for subscription was placed, 
and by means of whose report the Adopting Act was so harmo- 
niously passed. We may be sure that his carefully considered 
and well matured views had not changed. He had given them 
in print to the world, and he never recalled them. He evidently 
considered the Adopting Act of 1729 as fully sufficient fos 
any emergency the church would be called upon to meet, and 
it doubtless marked the utmost limit to which he would con- 
sent to go. Andrews’ remark, “ I think all the Scotch are on 
our side, and all the English and Welsh on the other, to a 
man,” indicates the hearty support which Dickinson must 
have received from his own countrymen, and the accommo- 
dating spirit with which the views of the two parties were 
finally harmonized by the Adopting Act of 1729. 

Later events showed that this measure was not of itself 
adequate to exclude errorists from the ministry of the church, 
not because it was not strict enough, but because unscrupu- 
lous men would be hampered by no subscription. In 1735, 





* Webster 106. 
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Samuel Hemphill, from the Presbytery of Strabane, came to 
this country and was invited to become Andrews’ assistant 
at Philadelphia. He was young, a ready and pleaing speaker, 
and soon became highly popular with a certain class. But 
some of the congregation were disgusted with him, and re- 
fused to attend upon his ministry. Andrews charged him before 
the Synod’s Commission with erroneous teaching. Franklin, 
who was one of Hemphill’s admirers, defended him in his 
Gazette. ‘ Supposing,” he said, “our fathers tied themselves 
to the Westminister Confession ; why should not a Synod in 
George the Second’s time, have as much right to interpret 
the Scriptures, as one that met in Oliver’s time? If any 
doctrine there maintained, is, or shall hereafter be found to 
be, not altogether orthordox, why must we be forever con- 
fined to that or any other confession ?” 

The Commission found Hemphill guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred, and Franklin came once more to his defence. He con- 
tends that the Commission, in order to uphold Andrews, 
would have declared any doctrine “‘necessary and essential.” 
It fell to Dickinson to defend the Commission. He could 
honestly do it even on the principles of the author of the 
overture, in which the Adopting Act originated, and which 
he had himself attacked. That author had found fault with 
those who, ‘ by « kind of indifference and mistaken charity,” 
‘think they ought to bear with others, though differing with 
them in opinion about points which are mysterious and sub- 
lime, but not practical nor fundamental, such as predestina- 
tion. Now, altiough I would rather grant that the precise 
point of election and reprobation be neither fundamental nor 
immediately practical, yet, take predestination completely, as 
it takes in the other disputed points between Calvinists and 
Arminians, such as universal gaace, the non-perseverance of 
the saints, forseen faith and good works, etc., and I think it 
such article in my creed, such a fundamental of my faith, 
that I know not what any other articles would avoid that 
could be retained without it.” To all this Dickenson would 
have cordially responded, but he found Hemphill’s case more 
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glaring than the theoretic one of Thompson’s overture. He 
vindicated the Commission, and then appended the Adopting 
Act, ‘to convince the reader that we govern ourselves ac- 
cording to the principles here asserted and pleaded for.”* 
Lesser differences of opinion in extra-essential points would 
not serve to debar a man from the ministry. But if he 
adopts errors disqualifying him for the faithful discharge of 
his trust, he can not be admitted without unfaithfulness to 
God and conscience. 

Hemphill contemned the Synod’s authority, declaring that 
he had adopted the Confession only in its “ essential and 
necessary doctrines,” even while it was notorious that he in- 
clined far ‘toward Deism. His course necessarily excited 
alarm, and this too not only among weak and timid minds, 
but among many who regarded the phrase of “essential and 
necessary doctrines,” as the gap by which the offender had 
forced an entrance. Scattered among the congregations there 
were Presbyterians of the Covenanter class, who were jealous 
of any relaxation of the severest terms of subscription. 
Nothing could have occurred more opportune to excite their 
fears than the case of Hemphill, and it was but natural that 
when he appealed to the terms and tone of the Adopting 
Act, pastors who would give their people assurance of their 
own orthodoxy, should be prepared under the influence of the 
emergency to give to the Adopting Act the most rigorous 
interpretation possible. 

How far the dissatisfaction extended, we are not able to 
say. It drove the father of Dr. Moses Hoge over into the 
ranks of the Seceders. It commanded a popular sympathy 
to which Alexander Craighead could appeal, a few years later, 
for support. It was so extensive and permanent as to leave 
results behind it which commanded the attention of a cer- 
tain branch of Reformed Presbyterians at the opening of the 
present century. It created little less than a panic among 
some of the members of the Synod, and when that body met 
at Philadelphia in 1736, in the absence of nearly the entire 
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New York Presbytery, they found that “many persons of 
our persuasion have been offended with some expressions or 
distinctions in the first or preliminary act of our Synod, rela- 
ting to our receiving or adopting the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms.” They declare, therefore, 
‘that in order to remove all offence and all jealousies that 
have arisen or may arise in any of our peoples’ minds, on occa- 
sion of such distinctions and expressions, the Synod doth de- 
clare that the Synod have adopted and still do adhere to the 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms and Directory without 
the least variation or alteration, and without any regard to 
such distinctions.” They add, “ we hope and desire that this 
our Synodical declaration and explication may satisfy all our 
people, as to our firm attachment to our good old received 
doctrines contained in said Confession, without the least vari- 
ation or alteration, and that they will lay aside their jealous- 
ies that have been entertained thorough occasion of the above 
limited expressions and declarations as groundless.” 

This declaration was unanimously approved. It may well 
have been understood to imply more than it asserted, which 
was in substance the entire acceptance of the standards by 
the members then present. Yet it should be remembered 
that the original overture from which the Adopting Act 
sprung, had proposed “that if any minister within our bounds 
shall take upon him to teach or preach anything contrary to 
any of the said articles, unless first he proposed the said 
point to the Presbytery or Synod to be by them discussed, he 
shall be censured so and so.” There was thus left even in 
the overture itself, as violently as it was first opposed, a 
liberty which the Adopting Act certainly was not intended to 
restrict, and which is historically important as throwing light 
upon the animus of the measure itself. The assertion there- 
fore that the Synod “‘ have adopted” etc., ‘“‘ without the least 
variation or alteration,” may be left to stand for what it is 
worth—an interpretation simply of a historical act, while it 
does nof profess to prescribe any new terms of ministerial 
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communion, but only sets forth the attitude which the Synod 
for the time being chose to assume. 

It is very evident that Dickinson, who did not appear again 
in Synod till two years later (1738), did not think it worth 
while to meddle with the declaration, and it is doubtful 
whether he attached much importance to it. But now, when 
the Basis of the New Synod was to be shaped, we find its 
first article declaring the agreement of the body ‘that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, be the public confession of their faith in 
such manner as was agreed unto by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1729.” There is no mention of any subse- 
quent interpretation or explication, and the fact that there is 
none speaks for itself. Dickinson in defending the Synod’s 
commission against Hemphill, did nothing inconsistent with 
his former positions, and perhaps the reason why he was 
selected for the task was not merely his superior ability, but 
the superior advantage which, with his well-known views, 
he possessed to meet the charge that the commission had 
“no pattern for their proceedings but that hellish tribunal, 
the Spanish Inquisition.” We may be sure that in a docu- 
ment like that of the Basis of the New Synod, every provi- 
sion was carefully considered, and every word was duly 
weighed. Dickinson and his associates were not the men to 
forget the language employed by the Old Side Protesters, 
only four years before. ‘‘ We protest that no person, minis- 
ter or elder, should be allowed to sit and vote in this Synod, 
who hath not received, adopted, or subscribed the said Con- 
fessions, Catechisms and Directory, as our Presbyteries re- 
spectively do, according to our last explication of the Adopt- 
ing Act.” The language of the Basis of 1745 is as distinct a 
repudiation of this position as anything can be by means 
of implication. 

Nor was this repudiation a mere concession to the well- 
known liberal views of Dickinson and his associates. It indi- 
cated the shape which deliberations for that reunion which 
the New York brethren kept ever in view must necessarily 
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take. It brought up logically, as it did historically, the 


question about essentials. 


] 


It would be tedious to dwell minutely upon the successive 
steps by which the two Synods of New York and Philadelpia 
approximated to their union platform. Correspondence was 
maintained more or less regularly between the two bodies, 
and year after year terms of union were proposed and dis- 
cussed. Some of the gravest difficulties had been already 
met in the very organization of the New York Synod. The 
New Brunswick party, in accepting its basis, had by implica- 
tion condemned themselves and their divisive courses. Nor 
was the change one either of policy or constraint. It was 
undoubtedly sincere, and the result of clearer light and larger 
experience. The history of the Separates in New England as 
well as in Westchester County, N. Y., must have tended 
to open the eyes of men like the Tennents, the Blairs, and 
Finley. A letter from Gilbert Tennent to Dickinson, within a 
few months after the exclusion of the New Brunswick breth- 
ren, shows that he had already begun to recover from the 
impetuous zeal and rash violence of his Nottingham Sermon. 
The excluded brethren, before the organization of the New York 
Synod, had become wiser and better men, and their new asso- 
ciates helped them on to larger and more peaceable views. 

The field 


greatly narrowed, and at length, in 1749, a Commission from 


f discussion for terms of reunion, was thus 


each Synod met at Trenton. David Cowell, a member of the 
Old Side, pastor of the Trenton church, and a former contro- 
versial antagonist of Gilbert Tennent, was chosen moderator. 
Cross, Alison, Cathcart, Boyd, McHenry, Cowell, Griffith and 
Thorn, were present from the Synod of Philadelphia, and 
Pierson, Pemberton, Gilbert and William Tennent, Treat, 
Samuel and John Blair, Lewis, Finley, Roan and Arthur, 
from the Synod of New York. Each party had its strong 
men there. Fierce combatants of former years were met to 
determine the conditions of peace and union. Tennent came 
face to face with Cowell; the protesters of 1741 were con- 


fronted by their excluded brethren. It seems scarcely possible 
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that fresh memories of conflicts so recent, should not be 
awakened anew ‘The attention of the united Commission 
was first called by the New York members to the protest of 
1741. They pronounced it “one principal bar to union,” and 
insisted that by some authentic and formal act it should by 
the Synod be made null and void. Excited debate ensued, 
and there was no prospect of agreement. The Commission, 
unable to come to any common terms, could only agree that 
both Synods should more fully preparesproposals for an ac- 
comodation which they should interchange, meanwhile study- 
ing to cultivate a spirit of candor and friendship. Three 
points were specified, in regard to which mutual satisfaction 
should be sought and given. One was the Protest, another 
was the disposal of the Presbyteries that had been rent in- 
sunder, and the third had respect to “ that paragraph about 
essentials,” which the New York Synod had embodied in 
their proposals for reunion. The other suggestions of the 
Synod, which they had already for the most part embodied in 
their basis, seem to have been approved without question, or 
to have excited little remark. 

A great change had come over some of the leading men of 
the New Brunswick party. Gilbert Tennent was called to 
Philadelphia in 1744, and very soon the impetuous exhorter 
and thrilling extempore preacher began to read his sermons. 
He no longer discarded the wig. His hair was no longer left 
loose and unpowdered. He laid aside his large great coat 
with its leathern belt. Philadelphia civilization had captured 
and tamed the lion of the Nottingham Sermon. His theology 
grew more mellow—to use a word which to some would con- 
vey a double sense. He assumed that persons of moral life, 
possessed of a knowledge of the principles of the Christian 
faith, should he admitted to the communion, and argued 
strenuously against his own former practice. Almost con- 
temporaneously with the meeting of the joint commission 
at Trenton, he preached and printed his “ Irenicum, a Plea 
for the Peace of Jerusalem,” and an argument for Synodical 
Reunion. Already his life seemed to embody the history of 
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two different men, and when Rev. John Hancock (uncle of 
the more famous signer of the ‘ Declaration,” of the same 
name) issued his stinging pamphlet, Gilbert vs. Tennent, and 
allowed the two men who had dwelt successively in the same 
physical organization to contradict each other, the Philadel- 
phia pastor must have felt that he had more to fear from the 
New Brunswick pastor than from any other gentlemen of his 
acquaintance. By the force of circumstances, and the reac- 
tion of his former excessive seal, he had become a very re- 
spectable Old Side man, and was as open as Thomson or 
Boyd to the firebrands and arrows which he had hurled 
abroad at random in his Nottingham discourse. 

Indeed, not a few of the New Side members held what we 
should now denominate emphatically Old Side opinions. The 
Half-way Covenant was popular with them, even after it had 
been fiercely assaulted in New England by Edwards and 
Bellany. The Synod of New York drew to itself very con- 
siderable accessions from the old churches on Long Island, 
and the new organizations springing up east and west of the 
Hudson. In 1747 the Presbytery of Suffolk was formed, and 
added new strength to the Synod. Its churches had copied 
New England usages, and for the most part were strongly at- 
tached to the Half-way Covenant. Dickinson and Burr 
favored an admission to the sacraments of all who seemed 
desirous of leading a godly life. Jacob Green of Hanover, 
the father of Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, for a time fell in with 
their Stoddardian teaching. Until 1753, Samuel Sacket of 
Bedford, N. Y., seems to have practiced on the principles of 
the Half-way Covenant. John Blair of Wallkill, agreed 
with Dickinson and Blair in their Stoddardian theories, and 
his yiews were republished in the year 1812, by Dr. J. P. 
Wilson of Philadelphia.* 





* Sacramental Selections ; or the Nature and Design of the Lord’s Sacrament 
with the Preparatory Self-Examination and Subsequent Walk of Commun- 
icants. From various Authors. By the Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. W. W. Woodward, Philadelphia, 
12 mo. pp. 300. Beside John Blair, the authors of the “Selections” are Drs. 
Dunean, Pike and Hayward, Mr. Doolittle, Dr. Owen, Dr. Earle, Dr. Haweis, 
Dr. John Erskine, ete. 
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When men like these—leaders of the New Side—were so 
wedded to notions and practises for the legitimate results of 
which the Old Side were blamed and denounced, we can 
scarcely be surprised that, as the fervor of the revival period 
died away, they looked with a cooler temper on the differences 
which they had once been tempted to exaggerate. On both 
sides, by the testimony of each, there was a growing disposi- 
tion favorable to reunion. Each side studied conciliating 
measures. When Alison of the Old Side went to supply 
vacancies in Virginia and North Carolina, and when others 
accompainied or followed him, they were recommended ‘‘ to 
study in all their public administrations and private conver- 
sations, to promote peace and unity among the societies, and 
to avoid whatever may tend to foment divisions and party 
spirit, and to treat every minister of the Gospel from the 
Synod of New York, of the like principles and peaceful tem- 
per, in a brotherly manner ; as we desire to promote true re- 
ligion, and not party designs.” 

In such a spirit as this, which seems to have been fully re- 
ciprocated by the New Side, the difficulties which appeared 
insurmountable at Trenton, gradually assumed a diminished 
importance. The Protest was disposed of by the Synod of 
Philadelphia declaring that it was not a Synodical Act, and 
that as a Synod they could not withdraw what was only an 
act of members exercising their own right of Protest. With 
this concession the Synod of New York in 1756 declared it- 
self satisfied, and declined further to insist upon the point. 
They were satisfied with the assurance of the Philadelphia 
Synod, ‘‘ that when an union is made, they will carry toward 
these (New Side) brethren, as though neither this, nor any 
of the other protestations standing now in our records, or 
any other ground of difference on either side, had ever been;” 
as it belonged to the protesters alone to withdraw the protes- 
tation, the Synod, they said, could not do it, thus making 
the Protest no longer to be considered as the act of the 
Synod. 

It was at this stage of the correspondence (1755,) that the 
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Old Side commended the policy of “letting bygones be by- 
gones.” ‘ We should,” they say, “‘ mutually forgive and for- 
get, and wholly bury all these things in perpetual oblivion, 
and endeavor in the strength of God to treat each other here- 
after as though these things had never been. And as the 
Synods are two distinct judicatures now, and in present cir- 
cumstances are not accountable to each other, they should 
unite as two contiguous bodies of Christians, agreed in prin- 
ciples, as tyough they had never been concerned with one 
another before, nor had any differences, which if the truth as 
to a great part of both Synods ; and should now join the 
Synods and Presbyteries upon such Scriptural and rational 
terms as may secure peace and good order, tend to heal our 
broken churches, and advance religion hereafter.” 

The Synod of New York, which met at Philadelphia in 
October (1755,) expressed regret that the Philadelphia 
Synod had not descended to particulars, as had been sugges- 
ted by the joint Commission at Trenton in 1749, and more 
especially, as some things which they regarded as ‘Scriptural 
and rational terms,” the ‘‘ circumstances considered,” had 
not been consented to by the Philadelphia Synod. One of 
these was “the continuance of Presbyteries and Congrega- 
tions as they now stand, and the terms of ministerial com- 
munion mentioned in the year 1749,” while others were the 
‘paragraph about essentials” and kindred points. 

The Synod of Philadelphia evidently had no desire to be 
specific, and were prepared to accept re-union as a foregone 
conclusion. We shall see ere long that they were in no con- 
dition to insist on terms, or attempt to refuse what the New 
York Synod might consider necessary to union. They pre- 
ferred, therefore, that a joint commission of the two bodies 
should prepare the basis of reunion, and that on the comple- 
tion of their work the two bodies should meet together as 
one. Of course, nothing further was to be said, preliminary 
to the union, or the subject of remodelling the Presbyteries, 


and thereby blotting out the memorials of past division ; 
and all the points specified by the Synod of New York, 
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which they declared ‘‘ we esteem to be always rational and 
Scriptural terms” were tacitly conceded. 

‘What were these “‘ rational and Scriptural terms’ 
the New York Synod—after all the previous correspondence, 
disposing of the protest, etc.,—desired thus to emphasize? 
Again and again they are brought up ; by the Commission at 
Trenton in 1749, and by the New York Synod 1750, 1751, 
and 1755. In their own words they are as follows:—*‘ That 
all matters shall be determined by a majority of votes, to 
which determination all shall submit; but if any member or 
members can not in conscience submit to any particular act 
or determination of the body, he or they shall be obliged, af- 
ter sufficient liberty of reasoning and modest remonstration, 


, 


which 


to withdraw from our Synodical communion. Provided al- 
ways, that this last article shall not extend to any cases but 
such as the Synod shall judge to be essential in doctrine, 
worship or discipline.” In the next year (1851,) the matter 
takes this form. ‘‘ Though the Synod should make no acts 
but concerning matters of plain duty, or opinions relating to 
the great truths of religion, yet as every thing that appears 
plain duty and truth unto the body, may appear at the same 
time not to be essential, so we judge that no member or 
members should be obliged to withdraw from our communion 
upon his or their not being able actively to concur, or pas- 
sively submit, unless the matter be judged essential in doc- 
trine or discipline.” 

At first, (1752) the Philadelphia Synod met these “rational 
and Scriptural terms” with a cool non placet. They declared 
themselves “not convinced that the alteration in that article 
proposed by you, about what is essential, and what is not, 
is necessary ; nay we apprehend that such an alteration as 
stated by you, has a bad aspect, and opens a door for unjus- 
tifiable latitude, both in principles and practice.” But this 
reluctance of the Philadelphia Synod to yield the point, 
impels the Synod of New York to make the matter still more 


specific, and characterize it anew as “rational and Scriptural 
terms.” After the protest, it was evidently the one thing upon 
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which the whole project of reunion hinged. When the two 
Synods left the matter to their joint committee to prepare 
the way for the united meeting of 1758, this matter again 
came up fora final disposal, and it is quite evident that 
the Old Side still made at least the show of surrendering at 
discretion. 

In the reunion plan of 1758, the old condition insisted on 
by the New York Synod still preserves its perfect identity, 
although under the disguise of new language. ‘‘Determin- 
ations” takes the place of “acts,” “essential” appears as 
‘tindispensible,” and‘ doctrine and discipline” have been fash- 
ioned into ‘‘doctine or Presbyterian Government ;” so that 
the whole paragraph reads—‘‘That when any matter is deter- 
mined by a major vote, every member shall either actively 
concur or passively submit to such a determination; or, if his 
conscience permit him to do neither, he shall, after sufficient 
liberty modestly to reason and remonstrate, peaceably with- 
draw from our Communion, without attempting to make any 
schism. Provided always, that this shall be understood to 
extend only to such determinations as the body shall judge 
indispensible in doctrine or Presbyterian Government.” 

Thus the New Side had secured the thing, while less scru- 
pulous about the form. They had acted in consistency with 
themselves throughout. They made the Adopting Act ,as 
received in 1729, the fundamental position which they resolved 
to occupy. They allowed a latitude in what they accounted 
non-essentials. Davies’ exposition of their policy, as given 
by him in England, in 1753, was an honest one, and by 
others as well as himself, thoroughly understood. This 
was the general understanding alike by friends and 
foes. Gallatly, representing the disatisfaction of se- 
ceders like Craighead and Hoge, understood the matter 
well. In his “Detector,” aimed at the New Side, and pub- 
lished not long after the Old Side had objected that the par- 
agraph about essentials ‘‘opens a door for unjustifiable lati- 
tude both in principles and practice,” he assumes that “ the 
charges of laxity which Craighead had made against the New 
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Side were true.” He warmly assailed the paragraph about 
essentials, and the assumption that one may be a true follower 
of Christ who did not believe all that Christ had taught, or 
regard all that he had commanded, as necessary duty.” * 
His charges of laxity were based on inference, and not on 
facts, and may therefore readily be set aside, but he was not 
mistaken in his view of the importance which the New Side 
attached to the paragraph about essentials, With them, it 
was a vital matter ; it was a point which even for union sake 
they would not and did not surrender. . 
It has been argued} somewhat elaborately, that the term 
‘‘essential” must be understood as implying what was essen- 
tial to the integrity of Presbyterian doctrine and discipline. 
It is obvious however, in view of facts already given, that the 
final insertion of the word Presbyterian before “government,” 
and the leaving of the word “doctrine” to stand unqualified 
by any epithet, was not without design. It was the result of 
a compromise between two parties, where one, with dicta- 
torial power in its hands, was resolute upon the point at 
issue, and would concede nothing which was vital to its main- 
tenance. Undoubtedly the “doctrine” referred to was Christian 
doctrine, and the men who used the word recognized distinctly 
in Christian doctrine its Calvinistic features. But they used 
the word unquestionably in the sense in which it was current 
in their own time, and in which it had for two generations 
been familiarly used in England and Ireland. Richard 
Baxter might have scrupled at some things in the Westmin- 
ister Confession and Catechisms, but it is doubtful whether 
Davies or Dickinson would have made his scruples a bar to 
ministerial communion. The term “essential” had already 
come to possess in English controversy a distinct historical 
sense, and any one who will be at the trouble of perusing 
the voluminous publications on the subscription controversies 
which, from 1716 had agitated English and Irish dissenters, 
will be at no loss to discover it. Enforced subscription to 
the Prayerbook, with all and everything it contained, to all 





*Webster, 248. *Hodge’s History, i, p. 140. 
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the forms and ceremonies of the Church of England as well 
as its articles, led English dissenters to examine somewhat 
carefully the distinction between ‘‘essential” and “‘non-essen- 
tial,” and John Howe undoubtedly spoke the mind of the men 
‘fn and about London” who sent Makemie, Macnish and 
Hampton to this country, when he said, ‘To sum up all: 
then shall we be in happy circumstances, when once we shall 
have learned to distinguish between the essentials of Christi- 
anity, and accidental appendages ; and between accidents of 
Christ’s appointing and of our own devising ; and to dread 
affixing of our own devices to so sacred an institution. Much 
more, when every truth or duty contained in the Bible, can 
not be counted essential or necessary ; when we shall have 
learnt, not only not to add inventions of our own to that 
sacred frame, but much more not to presume to insert them 
into the order of essentials or necessaries, and treat men as 
no Christians for wanting them.” 

The question of “Fundamentals” was engaging deep and 
wide attention for many years after Jonathan Dickinson 

vas settled at Elizabethtown. To cite only a single pamphlet 
of the time to illustrate the meaning of the term: in 1720, at 
the height of the subscription controversy, ‘‘A Discourse con- 
cerning Fundamental Articles of Religion,” translated from 
the Latin of J. A. Turretin, “Professor of Divinity at Ge- 
neva,” was published at London. It needs but a glance at its 
pages to see how impertinent would be the gloss that should 
add “to the Westminster Standards” the word funda- 
mental.” The New Side employed the word as “indispensible” 
to the integrity of Christian truth, and they were honest 
though liberal Calvinists themselves. They allowed the word 
“Presbyterian” to be prefixed to “government,” but they 
would not stultify themselves by qualifying the word ‘‘doc- 
trine” with it or its equivalent. 

That the New Side had everything pretty much their own 
way is manifest from the course which they pursued, and the 
firmness and success with which they insisted upon their 
terms. But a survey of the relative position and prospects 
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of the two parties from the time of the division will show 
the despondent submission with which—if they had been 
averse to re-union,—they must have bowed to what seemed 
like the mandate of necessity. From the moment that the 
New York Presbytery turned from them, and allied them- 
selves with the New Brunswick brethren, they had lost the 
majority in numbers, while their spirit was chill and inert by 
the side of the zeal and fervor shown by the friends of White- 
field and the Revival. Their very position was also a mis- 
fortune. They numbered in New England, at this date, per- 
haps as many friends and sympathizers as the New Side, but 
the New Side interposed between them and New England, 
and intercepted candidates and ministers that might other- 
wise have been placed over their vacant congregations. New 
settlements at the South or West, anxious for supplies, 
could not appeal to.them with any hope of securing aid, and 
hence were under the necessity of passing by them to invoke 
the missionary compassion of the Synod of New York. 

It is easy to see that when the wonted supply of foreign 
ministers had ceased, as it did for the most part through the 
period of the division, that the party which could have read- 
iest access to the New England hive, would have the best 
opportunity to swell its numbers. The New Side rapidly in- 
creased, while the Old Side, year after year, found it difficult 
even to hold its own. Some time before reunion was con- 
summated, the numbers of the New Side to the Old Side had 
become about that of three to one. During the thirteen 
years of the existence of the Synod of New York, the rival 
Synod of Pennsylvania had not made a single permanent ad- 
dition to the number on its roll. Twenty-two clerical mem- 
bers were connected with it after the New York brethren 
withdrew (1746), and twenty-two clerical members in 1758 
were prepared to merge their synodical interests in those of 
the reunited Synod. 

But with stationary numbers the spirit of a young church 
in a new field can not remain stationary. It will inevitably 
decline. But the discouragements of the Old Side were 
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aggregated by their futile, though noble efforts in behalf of 
general as well as ministerial education. They established 
and encouraged their schools, and they endeavored, though 
unsuccessfully, to open the way to the founding of a 2ollege. 
The New Side, with more zeal and enterprise, were more suc- 
cessful. They established Princeton College, and, favored by 
circumstances, they secured a charter, and procured from 
Great Britain a very considerable endowment. They placed 
at the head of the college their ablest man, and the mere 
name of Jonathan Dickinson was a tower of strength in New 
England and Scotland. He fell early at his post, but not 
before he had given it character and reputation. Some of 
the Old Side, like Cowell of Trenton, were the fast friends of 
Princeton College, and, in friendly zeal to promote its success 
practically withdrew codperation in educational enterprise 
from their own party. 

But with the upbuilding of the college, the party which 
held it was master of the field. In the first ten years of its 
history, it numbered among the recipients of its academical 
honors, a list of ministers considerably greater than that of 
the entire roll of the Philadelphia Synod. Among them were 
such names as those of Ayers, Thane, Brown, Hoge, Moffat, 
Todd, Houston, McAden, Hait, Case, Peck, Bostwick, Kirk- 
patrick and McWhorter—names memorable in the history of 
thechurch. It is not strange that, with the sympathy for the 
college that existed among some of the ministers of the Old 
Side, and the educational privileges which it opened for their 
candidates, {the prospect of a reunion, which would secure 
to them the advantages it offered, should have been especially 
welcome. 

But, beyond all this, the mutual relations of the two parties 
were subjected to the inevitable changes of time. As in other 
denominational ‘or religions controversies, death proved a 
powerful peacemaker. There was forcible truth in the sug- 
gestion which came from the Old Side in 1755, that the two 
bodies should unite ‘‘as though they had never been con- 
cerned with one another before, nor,had any differences ; 
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which is the truth as to a great part of both Synods.” The 
Old Side had lost by death (or removal) before 1758, ten 
members, among whom were Andrews (1746), 8. Evans 
(1747), Cavin (1750), Conn (1752), Griffith and Cathcart 
(1754), Elmer (1755), McHenry and Thomson (1757). The 
New Side during the same period had lost eight members, 
William Tennent (1746), Dickinson and Gould (1747), Lamb 
and Wales (1749), Nutman and Samuel Blair (1751) and 
Aaron Burr (1757). Nearly half of the members of the 
Synod of 1741 had been removed by death, and several others 
were quite infirm or on the borders of the grave, while others 
still, like Pemberton and Uhalker had withdrawn from the 
bounds of the Presbyterian church. Meanwhile the Old 
Side had received an accession of 14 new members, against 
79 who had contributed to swell the roll of the New Side. 
Of the aggrete (93) seven had been educated at the Log Col- 
lege, five at Harvard, twenty-seven at Yale, twenty-two at 
Princeton, while thirty-two could boast no college honors, 
at least from any institution in this country. Not a single 
accession to the Old Side was the graduate of any American 
college. 

The very causes of the original controversy had also 
vanished even before the champions that appeared in them. 
The Revival with its good and evil had passed away. Itin- 
eracy, except for missionary purposes, had become a thing of 
the past. Intrusions into parishes of neighboring ministers 
were no more heard or complained of. The differences be- 
tween the two Synods were traditionary and theoretical. 
Antipathies personal or doctrinal, and local antagonisms still 
existed, but there were no points left on which such a division 
of feeling or opinion existed as to warrant extensive alarm, 
or excite even a general interest. 

But the loud call for missionary service which came from 
all along the border, and from distant Southern fields, sum- 
moned all parties to lay aside their antagonisms and mutual 
prejudices, and engage with heart and hand in a common 
work. At every meeting each Synod was besieged with ap- 
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peals for aid, and nearly all the younger class of ministers ot 
1758 had been trained by actual service as itinerant mis- 
sionaries. There are unpublished records of their toils 
which attest the apostolic devotion and power with which they 
performed their work. Not all that might be told has been 
narrated of John Brainerd, even by the pen of his accom- 
plished kinsman. There are names that have never found a 
record in history that are worthy of the highest honor by the 
Presbyterian church. We do not even know of Charles Faf- 
fary Smith—over whose early death Samuel Buell of East 
Hampton mourned almost like a stricken father—where he 
received his education,* or whether he ever attained to the 
least academic honor, but his unpublished letters confirm the 
truth of Buell’s enlogy of him as ‘“‘ very eminently possessed 
of gifts and graces,” indefatigable in ministerial labors which 
God crowned with his “Signal blessing.” Doubtless it is 
true that “‘multitudes in the Southern Provinces had great 
dependence upon his good influence for the introduction of 
ministers and hopeful candidates among them.” His pub- 
lished letters show the zeal with which he sought to procure 
men to supply the wants of Virginia, and how he longed 
after greater efficiency in his own sphere. Subsequent to the 
re-union of 1758, he visited portions of the Southern field 
where no Presbyterian minister had gone before. A new leaf 
for Bishop Meade’s Old Churches of Virginia might be found 
in his correspondence. ‘ My labors hither to,” he says, “ in 
Virginia have been confined to the Episcopalians, and blessed 
be God, not without some success. The churches upon this 
Eastern Shore are open to me, and the people have no preju- 
dice against Presbyterians. And altho Arminianism has been 
the native growth and staple commodity of these pulpits, 
yet they receive Calvinism (without) Censure and opposition. 
New and strange as the doctrine is, yet being backed and 
supported by their own articles, they accept it as current 
sterling coin, and I believe they never heard so much of the 
39 Articles in their lives as of late. Next Sabbath, the 





*He was probably a pupil of Dr. Wheelock. 
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Church Parson (he writes from Northampton) is to read 
prayers, and I am to preach. Perhaps some bigots will call 
this trimming, but I rather think with the Apostle Paul it’s 
becoming all things to all men that I may gain the more. 
I have long entertained a mean opinion of the clergy of Mary- 
land, and Virginia, but also, Sir, they are much worse than I 
ever imagined. The most of them are grossly scandalous 
and enormously vicious, and the few that are called moral 
have but little even of the form of religion. I lodged with 
one this week, whom I prevailed upon (for he is one of the 
best of them) to pray in his family at night, but (mirabile 
dictu) not in the morning. Oh Sir, it would make your heart 
ache and your eyes flow with tears to relate what I see and 
hear. Pray, pray for them, for the clergy are as bad, and I 
think much worse than the people.”* 


*Shortly before going to Virginia, Mr. Smith, then occupying a portion of 
John Brainerd’s broad field in New Jersey, wrote as follows : 

Eaa Harpor, March 30, 1764. 

‘«* * * Thave been among these swamps and pines about three months, and 
serve three places successively on the Sabbath, the extremes of which are 
thirty miles apart, und though that makes it something fatiguing, yet it often 
gives an opportunity of preaching four and five times in a week, which has 
occasioned a release from the shackles of notes—but alas, little success at- 
tends a preached Gospel among the white Heathen, us well as among the ser- 
mon trod and gospel glutted! How awfully are divine influences suspended 
from divine Ordinances! How loud the call upon every friend of Zion, upon 
every minister of Christ, earnestly to wrestle for the outpouring of the Spirit ! 
But while I have so much reason to lament the little success of preaching in 
general, and of my own poor labors in particular, yet there is a prospect of 
doing some good here (if not saving good), and the day of small things is not 
to be despised. The people flock to public worship, behave decently, and often 
appear affected. By putting forward subscriptions they have been prevailed 
upon to raise enough to build two meeting houses, which I hope with be soon 
erected, besides fixing up another which has long stood useless: and last week 
procured subscriptions sufficient to build a third at Cape May. So that there 
is a prospect the Gospel may e’er long be introduced and settled in this place, 
which has always been in a state of Heathenism. I have just prevailed upon 
them at one meeting house to meet every Sabbath, and carry on social worship 
when they have no preaching—they are able and seem willing to support a 
minister, could they obtain one; but alas, the harvest is very plenteous and 
the faithful laborers are few and scarce. Oh! that they might be increased and 
abundantly multiplied. It makes my heart ache to think that New England 
swarms with supernumerary candidates, while there are such multitudes per- 
ishing for lack of vision. What a pity is it that your preachers should be 
obliged to take to secular callings, while these Southern Provinces abound 
with occasions numerous almost as the locusts of Egypt! O must this part of 
Christ’s vineyard be overrun with thorns and briers? Shall Satan possess his 
strong holds unattacked, and every species of ungodliness triumph? Shall 
thousands be posting blindfold to destruction, and unnumbered souls be like 
sheep without a shepherd, while in Connecticut there are miristers and to 
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This is one only of many letters penned by a man whom 
Samuel Hopkins of Great Barrington, designated as the man 
to go with Occum to England to plead the claims of Dr. 
Wheelock’s Charity School. Amid the band of pioneer labor- 





spare, yea preachers that can find no imployment, but after they have put 

their hand to the plough look back and follow secular business. Do the gent- 
tleman and the statesman spend their time and fortune in traveling, and think 

their education incomplete till they have made a tour through many countries? 
Could it then be any damage to Candidates to visit these parts, should they not 
finally settle here, or rather would not the acquaintance with mankind and the 
knowledge of human nature they would there acquire, be of unspeakable 
advantage to them throughout the remainder of their lives in whatever station 
Providence should place them? Why then can’t the young gentlemen in New 

England at least visit the lost wandering sheep of Christ’s flock before they 

are nailed down in the narrow circle of a parish, where they can’t preach 
above twice a week if they want to? Is it because they are ignorant of the 
state of the Southern provinces? Pray be so kind as to undeceive them: and 

let me tell you, sir, not eighty miles from York there begins a settled country 
on the sea shore, which runs an hundred and forty miles (the length of your 
government) before yeu can find one gospel minister. “Are the most of candi- 
dates under such circumstances as can’t support the expense of traveling?” 
Why may pe | not go forth as Christ sent 44 disciples? Is not God able to 

maintain all whom he employs? Will that Providence that takes care of spar- 
rows and feeds young ravens let ministers starve? But, sir, it requires a stretch 
of faith to be an itinerant preacher, for the people I believe are universally 

willing to support the Gospel, and usually make or offer to make collections 
as often as there is preaching, and its probable a person might travel to Geor- 
gia and back again, with a heavier purse than he sat out with. “ But is that a 
very precarious uncertain subsistence?’ Could there be procured one or two 

persons of piety, zeal and competent popularity to embark in the good cause, 

they might have a support sure as the Bank of England. As I came here last 
fall, I was proposing to my friends in New York a scheme for raising a salary 
for the support of a minister in the itinerant way, and one of my correspon- 
dents there, in a sy late letter inquires thus: “Can you lighton a preaching 
companion that is like to suit? I believe we can make out a salary for him: 

the scheme meets universal approbation, and it is thought there is a greater 

prospect of two or three young men that are zealous and engaged, doing more 
good that way, than by settling in any vacancies whatsoever. If, sir, you 
know of any that would answer, please to acquaint me with it.” ‘‘But the gen- 
tlemen are of too slender a constitution to bear the fatigue of traveling.” Is 
it not better to wear out than rust out? If we are about our Master’s business, 
may we not expect as much health as will be necessary? What would have 
been the case of the world had the apostles been so choice of their health as 
never dare change their climate, but cooped themselves up in their native air, 
lest they should have endangered that mighty Dagon called Constitution? Are 
not souls as precious now as then? Is not Gad’s honor as dear to him as ever? 
Is not Christ’s kingdom still to be promoted? Is there not almost as much oc- 

casion for itinerancy to the Southward as in the apostles’ time? Or had not 
those poor fishermen ambition enough to aspire after, or wit enough to procure 
the fattest livings and the richest flocks? Or did they nobly despise them all 

for the sake of doing greater good? But I shall weary your patience though 
I have not half exhausted the subject, yet I could not forbear saying thus 
much, hoping it will not only prompt you to pray for this vacant part of the 
vineyard, but also to attempt affording it some assistance—but my sheet is 
almost out, and I must try to crowd in what remains. I long to see you, your: 
family, school, parish, &c., but whether it will be this side Heaven is uncer- 
tain. Iam going this week to Barnigat, from taere fifty miles further to Tim- 
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ers in the Southern fieid, he is by no means conspicuous in 
contemporary documents, but his letters are significant as 
presenting before us the aspect of the home mission field in 
that day, and suggests how completely all party questions 
of Old Side and New Side must have sunk to nothing before 
the Macedonian call, which the younger ministers were espe- 
cially called upon to heed. <A force of Christian influence 
gathered up from the crying needs of scores of destitute 


congregations, was brought to bear upon the ‘members of 


both synods, crushing down before it ancient prejudice and 
every party line. There was no occasion now to complain of 
intrusion when every itinerant might have an almost limitless 
circuit through southern fields. There could be no fault- 
finding with itineracy, when that itineracy was directed, by 
the necessity of the times, into new and almost wholly 
unexplored channels, and when the superabundant energy of 
ministerial labors scarcely began to meet tie ever increasing 
and pending demand. 

The New Side had been bent upon reunion from the first. 





ber Creek, and am called to more vacancies than I fear I can visit this summer, 
and in the fall propose to go to Virginia and perhaps Georgia; however if you 
write to the care of Mr. Nath. Hazard, at New York, our correspondence may 
notwithstanding be continued—but pray borrow a little paper if you are un- 
able to buy, and dont starve me with those half sheet Letters, or rather 
tickets. 
Copy of the Letter which covered the Original of the above. 

My DEAR Sir: 

I propose as leisure and opportunity presents to inform all my corres- 
pondents in New England, of the melancholy circumstances of the Southern 
provinces as I get acquainted with them, hoping thereby to excite them to 
prevail upon some of their acquaintance to come down hete and help this dis- 
tressed Macedonia, and let me add to the within scroll, that in my opinion 
Itineracy is a very agreeable life, and so far from being prejudicial to that 
great Diana called Health, it is the most salutary step a Hypochondriacal or 
Valetudinary mind can take, of which I can say probatum est, and confirm it 
by experience. It is not long since Physicians judged me in a Hectick, but 
traveling about 2,300 miles a year, all points of the compass, constantly 
preaching every week, I am become as hearty and plump as “ Stalled Theol- 
ogy,’ butI need add no more. Your zeal for the welfare of Zion will suggest 
a thousand arguments and engage your rhetoric in pleading the cause of Christ 
and persuading his ministers to visit these parts. 

I am as mnch as ever 
Yours sincerely. 

tgv. Mr. WHEELOCK. C. J. Sworn. 

The above is from the collection of Wm114M Aten, D. D. of Northampton, 
Mass. 
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This was the platform of New York Presbytery, so far as it 
had any, and the New York Presbytery—especially after the 
withdrawal of Gilbert Tennent, from New Brunswick, (1744) 

yas the most efficient and decisive in regard to the policy to 
be adopted by the New Brunswick brethren. The Old Side 
had sense enough to preceive, that though for a time they 
might hold out against union, their persistence would only 
doom them to a fate lingering indeed, but not more slow than 
sure. They were really in the lands of the New Side, and 
yet, if the case had been otherwise, though they might have 
modified yet more the terms of union, they could not have 
obstructed permanently the inevitable result. So many 
diverse causes were cojperating to bringing it about, that 
like a wound in the living flesh it seemed to summon all the 
residuary healing forces of nature to the task of restoration. 
From the moment the blow was struck, and those rent 
asunder whose interest, duty and delight it ‘should have been 
to coiperate, forces were steadily at work to reunite the 
separate parts, and combine them in a beautiful organic 
whole. The scar of 1741 long remained, and for years after 
the reunion of 1758, there were jarrings and discords, especially 
in Donegal and Philadelphia Second Presbyteries, which 
claimed the attention and interposition of Synod. But these 
could not permanently disturb the general harmony, and 
when the local irritation had passed away, they were heard of 
no more. 

Many who participated in, or mourned over the division 
were not spared to witness the reunion. The venerable 
Andrews of Philadelphia, the moderator of ‘the Synod of 
1741, went to his rest in 1746, and was followed the next 
year by Dickinson. Though on opposite “ sides” they were 
brothers still, and had Andrews survived, Dickinson would 
probably have had no more sincere mourner to cherish his 
memory. Cathcart and Thompson, who signed the Protest 
—both of them doubtless good and faithful, as well as able 
men, and so acknowledged by their opponents when the heat 
of the controversy was past—were called away when the 
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prospect of reunion was opened. But among those wh 
witnessed, and must have exulted in it, we find not a few 
whose names have come down to us with honored associations. 
There was George Gillespie, of the Old Side, now an old 
man, who wavered for a time, at the crisis of division, but 
whom Alison, who knew him well, called “that pious saint 
of God.” There was Treat, of Abington, still in the vigor of 
his years, who had given up his hope of hearing Whitefield, 
and, along with Campbell, had waited to speak till his lips 
were touched anew with a live coal from off the altar. There 
was Cowell, of Trenton, the bosom friend of Burr, as he had 
been the controversial antagonist of Gilbert Tennent, and 
whose ministry at Trenton, closing two years later, invited 
the eloquent eulogy of Samuel Davies. There was Francis 
Alison, the foremost scholar of the Old Side, and a gentleman 
of the old school, joining with the New-York Presbytery in 
demanding a review of the proceedings of 1741, and anticipat- 
ing modern philanthrophy by setting free all his slaves. 
There was Robert Cross, Andrews’ colleague at Philadelphia, 
more generous and less rancorous than he had credit for be- 


ing, and whose term of public ministry was rapidly drawing 


to its close. 

And then there were new men, strangers to the division by 
any personal experience, whose memory comes before us with 
the fragrance of Christian usefulness. Dr. Buell, of East 
Hampton, most rarely gifted, and perhaps in public speech as 
well as wit and humor not inferior to his successor, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, had come into the Synod of New York after 
the formation of the Suffolk Presbytery (1747); and it was 
of him that President Stiles is reported to have said, ‘“‘ that 
man has done more good than any other man who ever stood 
on this Continent.” Samuel Davies, subsequently President 
of Princeton College, was unquestionably, for the brief period 
of his public ministry, at the very head of the pulpit orators 
of this country, and like Dickinson and Burr and Jonathan 
Edwards, who preceded him in the presidency at Princeton, 
merely excited by his promise fond hopes that were doomed 
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to sudden extinguishment. Time and space would fail to 
dwell upon the career of the cultivated and polished Bost- 
wick at New York; of John Blair, a pioneer at Wallkill, 
N. Y., and an able author as well as speaker; of John Brain- 
erd, whose name has been embalmed by kindred affection as 
well as a genial pen; of John Rodgers, subsequently the ven- 
erated patriarch of the New York pulpit, but now kindling 
the fires of revival in the wastes of Delaware; of Elihu Spen- 
cer, a cousin of the Brainerds, a kindred spirit, and in ability 
a fit successor of Dickinson at Elizabethtown; of Finley, the 
patriarch of Western Pennsylvania; of Robert Smith, of 
Pequa, two of whose sons were presidents respectively of 
Union and Princeton College; of Nathaniel Whitaker, who 
was finally selected to accompany Occum to England, and 
whose Presbyterianism, even in New England, was as rigid as 
his Hopkinsianism, and as obnoxious to Salem Independents 
as: his overwrought Calvinism was to men like Stiles and 
Hart; or of McAden, Duffield, Keteltas, Prime, Patillo and 
a score of others, who have obscured each other’s distinction 
by the excess of their common light, and thus formed the 
constellation of the Presbyterian fathers which claims a rank 
second only to that of the founders of the church. 
Undoubtedly the reunion gave occasion for the secession 
which was signalized by the formation of what was known 
as the Associated Presbytery of Morris County, and of other 
Associate Presbyteries. At the head of it stood Rev. Jacob 
Green of Hanover, the father of Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green of 
Philadelphia. He disliked the tone of authority assumed by 
the Synod, and preferred an ecclesiastical system which asso- 
ciated the churches and let licensure and ordination to the 
associated pastors. But he had other grievances. Scarcely 
had Jonathan Edwards gone to his rest, before, having aban- 
doned the Half-way Covenant scheme inculcated by Burr 
and Dickinson, he declared himself an EH lwardian. He was 
perhaps the first man in this country to employ the term. 
From this time he was zealous in inculcating his peculiar 
views, and his publications provoked controversy which com- 
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manded extensive notice. By the article of the union basis, 
which required those who differed from the Synod’s determi- 
nations actively to concur or passively to submit, or in case 
they,could do neither, peaceably to withdraw, he felt con- 
strained to leave his former ecclesiastical associations, and 
unite with some few others who shared his peculiar views. 
The secession thus originated did not take shape till some 
twenty years after the organization of the united Synod, but 
the causes which eventually produced it had been at work 
long before. Even this movement, however, reached its climax 
after a few years, and ere long the elements it had combined 
were dissolved and restored to their original connections. 

In the reunited church we discern the result reached after 
its elements had been subjected to the trying ordeal of con- 
troversy, and the original causes of division had been purged 
away. It planted itself on the ground of the Adopting Act 
of 1729, for to suppose that the large Synod of New York 
changed its basis on its combination with another body which 
constituted less than; one-fourth of the aggregate of both, 
would be utterly inconsistent with the history of negotiations 
for reunion, and utterly unwarranted by any thing to ke 
found in the fundamental articles of the united Synod. It 
persisted firmly to the end, and against no moderate share of 
opposition, in contending for “‘ rational and Scriptural terms” 
by which the paragraph concerning “‘ essentials,” is repeat- 
edly described. It gave permanent shaping to the policy and 
spirit of the American Presbyterian Church, and entitled it, 
at the same time, to the epithets Calvinistic and liberal. 
Equally removed from bigotry on the one hand, and laxity 
on the other, it has left behind it a history which we need not 
blush to record. 
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Art. VI.—THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


‘By JonaTHan F. Stearns, D. D., Newark, N. J. 


THE reunion of the two great branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, so long divided, is a matter of such vast importance 
to the interests both of that Church and of the kingdom of 
Christ, that no considerations but those of the weightiest 
character, no misapprehensions or misunderstandings which 
can be removed by explanation, should be suffered to stand in 
the way. 

The Joint Committee had a very delicate office to perform. 
Selected equally from the two separate bodies, each of which 
had its own customs, predilections, opinions and points of 
view, and its ‘own memories of past conflicts and rivalries, it 
was its duty to consult no party prejudices or local interests, 
but, if possible, to harmonize all parties, conserve ail important 
interests, and propose a basis on which the united church, 
without loss or danger, might enter upon a career of peaceful, 
energetic and successful action in the common service. This 
object we believe they kept in view with remarkable singleness 
of mind; and the degree of unanimity with which both the 
separate churches thus far have accepted and sanctioned their 
plan is a most gratifying token of their success. 

Of thirteen distinct articles, each containing matters of grave 
importance, several of which related to differing views and 
practices which had grown up, on the one side or the other, 
during the period of thirty years of independent and some- 
times conflicting action, or coming in contact with old wounds 
and party jealousies, only two seem to have encountered, in 
either of the bodies, any serious opposition. The first article, 
containing the doctrinal basis, was the chief subject of 
division in the Old School body, and the tenth, relating to a 
question of ecclesiastical polity or administration, concen- 
trated nearly all the dissatisfaction (for there was no opposing 
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vote on the final adoption of the whole plan) in the New. It is 
we think, greatly to the honor of the minority in this latter body, 
that, decided as were the opinions of some of them in respect 
to the article in question, they all, with the exception of five 
who were excused from voting, waived their particular ob- 
jections in the interests of the great cause of reunion. 

We do not propose to speak here of the dissent expressed 
in the other body with regard to the first article. But, 
believing as we do that the dissatisfaction in our own with 
the provisions of the tenth, has grown mainly out of misappre- 
hensions as to the origin and bearings of the right conceded 
in it to the Presbyteries, we propose to devote a few pages 
to the consideration of that subject. 

The position taken by the dissentients, as we understand it, 
is: That such is the genius of our ecclesiastical system, and 
such the provisions of the constitution and practice of the 
church from the beginning, that a minister coming from one 
Presbytery to another with “clean papers,” has the right, 
simply on the authority of those papers, to admission into 
the Presbytery to which he is recommended; and that the 
Presbytery to which he so applies has no right, whatever oc- 
casion they may have to distrust his character as a man or as 
a Christian teacher, to institute any inquiries either of himself 
or others as a pre-condition of receiving him into their 
membership. The position of the Committee, on the other 
hand, as expressed in the tenth article, and of the two Assem- 
blies who adopted their recommendation, we understand to be, 
not that the recommendations of a sister presbytery are to 
be regarded as inadequate, in all ordinary circumstances, still 
less that they are to be treated as of no account ; but, 
inasmuch as all bodies, as well as individuals, are liable to err, 
and all bodies as well as individuals, are and must be the 
guardians of their own safety and integrity, presbyteries have 
the right, if they see just cause, to go behind the recommen- 
dations of other presbyteries, and inquire into the character 
and opinions of those applying for admission, subject, of course, 
in this as in all other action, to their constitutional superiors ; 
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and that each Presbytery must be left free to decide for itself, 
in the first instance, when it shall exercise that right. 

This latter view we understand to be simply the sober, 
moderate, well-balanced judgment which prevailed in our 
Church through all its early ‘history, in contradistinction 
from both the extremes which arose in party times and have 
found advocates, more or less numerous, in both the separate 
branches of the Church. The Old School, as is well known, 
claimed the right of examination under all circumstances, and 
the Assembly under their control enacted the claim into a 
rule and made its exercise imperative. The New School, when 
they had a majority in the united Assembly, in one instance 
enacted the opposite ; but it was reversed the very next year, 
and, since they stood alone, they have never returned to it. 
We shall have occasion to call attention more particularly to 
this point presently. 

Let us look first at the provisions of the constitution. Dr. 
Patterson, in his very able and exhaustive argument, so 
exhaustive as not only to include everything which could 
seem to help his position, but some things even which appear 
to us quite conclusive against it, complains that, ‘‘in all the 
attempts to defend the alleged right of examination,” he has 
‘never seen nor heard of any direct appeal to the constitution.” 
«“Why not?” he says: “Appeals are made to every thing else.” 
We will endeavor, in the present instance, not to bring our- 
selves under his censure. In the report of his speech in the 
State Guard of Harrisburg, corrected and endorsed by 
himself in open Assembly, he refers to three places in the 
constitution as authority for his own views, viz : 

a( “First, as to Licentiates.” (Form of Gov., chap. xiv, sec. 
9,10, pp. 352-3.) Will our readers have the goodness to 
turn to the book and examine its language for themselves ? 
All we have to say upon it is, first, that the sections referred 
to have no reference whatever to the case in hand. The case 
of licentiates is not a parallel or even an analagous case to 
that of a minister in transitu from one Presbytery to another. 
In the second place, if we should admit the analogy, the 
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logic which, from the imperative requirement that the exam- 
ination of a licentiate begun in one Presbytety, shall be 
completed in another, only providing that “it shall be consid- 
ered regular for the latter Presbytery, on his producing proper 
testimonials from the former, to take up his trials at the 
point where they were left,” proceeds to the conclusion that, 
in the case of a minister to be transferred by his testimonials 
there should be no examination whatsoever, surpasses our 
logical learning. If that is a specimen of the arguments by 
which the tenth article is to be overthrown, we think its 
chances are tolerably good yet, at least with logical minds. 
“Second, Translation of a Minister.” (Form of Gov., chap 
xvi, sec. 3, pp. 391.) This relates to the method of calling 
a minister belonging to one presbytery by a church in the 
bounds of another. Here the first thing to be done is for the 
church, or congregation to obtain leave from their own presby- 
tery, to apply to the other presbytery for the transfer. The 
presbytery of whom leave is asked has, at this stage, unlimited 
freedom either to give leave or to withhold it. As the guard- 
ians of the peace and purity of their own churches, they may 
make any investigations they choose. If the minister in 
question is suspected of any unsoundness in character or 
doctrine, or any want of adaptedness to the situation in 
question, they have not only the privilege, but it is their 
sacred duty as the protectors of the churches under their 
care, to take the responsibility of a refusal. After they 
have given their consent, and the man is actually called and 
dismissed under the call, the right is not so clear. They 
may, perhaps, be considered as having passed their oppor- 
tunity. And this may account for the imperative aspect of 
the language referring to this stage of the business, that ‘‘the 
Presbytery shall proceed to instal him.” Though even here, 
if the man should be discovered to be either a heretic or an 
immoral man, the urgency of the case would no doubt justify 
the presbytery in pausing for further inquiry. It has been 
said, the constitutional way is, where a man is suspected, to 
admit him to the presbytery and then subject him to a 
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regular trial. But the supposed constitutional imperative 
does not relate at all to reception into the presbytery. So 
far as the rule is imperative at all, it requires the immediate 
unconditional installing of the man as the pastor of the 
congregation that has called him. And the whole transaction, 
as required by the rule, manifestly presupposes the proper 
investigation and full satisfaction of the presbytery previous 
to their reaching this stage. 

‘“‘ Thirdly, as to Jurisdiction and Letters.” (Discipline, chap. 
x.; chap. xi. pp. 424-5, chapter x. provides (sec. 2) that 
the same principle applies to a minister as to a private mem- 
ber of a church. He is “always to be considered as remaining 
under the jurisdiction of the presbytery which dismissed him, 
until he actually becomes a member of another.” Sec. 4 re- 
quires that ‘‘no Presbytery shall dismiss a minister without 
specifying the particular Presbytery with which he is to be 
connected.” Sec. 3 provides, in case a minister ‘shall be 
charged with a crime which appears to have been committed 
during the interval between the date of his dismission and his 
actual joining the new body, but which did not come to light 
until after he had joined the new Body, that Body,” (that is 
the new one) “shall be empowered and bound to conduct the 
process against him.” Had it come to light before he was 
actually received, it would have gone back to the original 
presbytery. And a@ fortiori had it been committed before he 
was dismissed from that presbytery they (and not the pres- 
bytery to which he was recommended) must have assumed 
and exercised jurisdiction in the case. The truth is, the no- 
tion of taking a suspected man into a presbytery, and then 
trying him, is totally unknown to the Constitution. 

What inference Dr. Patterson would draw from this chap- 
ter favorable to his views of the power of “ clean papers,” we 
are quite at a loss to perceive. To our own mind, all the in- 
ferences are clearly in the opposite direction. It is plain from 
all its provisions that a man’s letter of dismission neither con- 
stitutes him a member of the new presbytery nor actually 
dismisses him from the old. Something more is necessary, 
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viz., the independent action, on their own judgment and re- 
sponsibility, of the body to which he is recommended. Ref- 
erence has been made to the definition of a Presbytery 
(Form of Gov. chap. x. sec. 2, p. 368): ‘* A Presbytery con- 
sists of all the ministers and one ruling elder from each con- 
gregation within a certain district.” But surely residence ina 
certain district does not constitute a minister a member of 
the presbytery covering that district. He may reside there 
fifty years and yet be no more a member than if he resided a 
thousand miles off, unless the presbytery, by their own re- 
corded act, make him a member. He may have his papers, 
and the presbytery may have examined them and admitted 
them to be good, but he is not a'member until they have 
actually voted him in. Dr. Patterson says of such ministers: 
‘‘They must be somewhere in the church until they are reg- 
ularly divested of their office.” That is true; and the Con- 
stitution explicitly declares where that somewhere is. It is 
just where they were before they received their “clean 
papers.” These papers are nothing but “testimonials.” 
They testify to the good character of the member only to the 
extent of knowledge and belief. In chap. xi. it is explicitly 
provided that, in certain cases, the degree of knowledge shall 
be stated, so that the body receiving the testimonials may 
judge how far they may be regarded as sufficient. Inno case 
does the constitution require that even the best testimonials 
shall be taken as conclusive. 

These views of the law, which we derive from the very lan- 
guage of the constitution, we find clearly confirmed by the 
recorded action of the General Assembly. The Synod of 
Ohio in a recent case, in answer to a question proposed to 
them, took the ground that “in all ordinary cases all the 
rights and privileges of an individual in a Presbytery cease 
the moment his request for a dismission is granted.” But 
the Assembly overruled the judgment of the Synod and pro- 
nounced that “the answer to the question“should be, “He is 
a member of the Presbytery until he is received by another 
body.’” (See Digest, pp. 126-7; Min. 1860). A case occurred 
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in 1786, wherein a member of the Presbytery of New York, 
residing in the bounds of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
was charged with immoral conduct. The Presbytery of New 
York asked advice, which of the Presbyteries should make 
inquiries in the matter. The answer was decisive: ‘The 
Synod judged it to be the duty of the Presbytery of New 
York,” (see Digest, p. 122). In a case which occured in 
1831, the Assembly decided that the presbyteries concerned 
had “ misconceived the directions laid down in chap. v., secs. 
3 and 4 of the Book of Discipline, inasmuch as those rules 
do not transfer jurisdiction from a presbytery to which a 
minister belongs to the one within whose bounds he resides, 
so as to authorize the latter presbytery to try such a minis- 
ter, but only to examine witnesses in the case and transmit 
an authentic record of the testimony to the presbytery which 
made the application.” (Digest, p. 123). All that is said 
about “ State rights” to the claims of citizens of one State 
to equal rights in all others is nothing to the purpose. The 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, not that of the 
United States, defines the rights of ministers in a presbytery; 
and, according to that, a man has no right at all in a presby- 
tery until he has actually been received into it by the vote of 
the body itself. It is not dismission and recommendation, 
still less residence within its bounds, that gives a man rights 
and privileges in any presbytery of our church. It is the free 
act of the presbytery itself, taken on its own judgment and 
responsibility. 

We pass now to consider more particularly the various acts 
of the Assembly, bearing directly on the question at issue. 
We find a series of these running back to the beginning of 
the present century, every one of which, with a single excep- 
tion, maintains substantially the same doctrine, viz.: that, in 
all cases, every presbytery, subject, of course, to the revision 
of the superior judicatories, has the right to judge for itself 
of the character of the persons applying for admission to its 
membership. 

We do not place among these cases that of Rev. Mr. Duf- 
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field, of which much has been made, because it does not 
appear from the Minutes as they exist, that the ground on 
which it was decided was such as to touch the merits of the 
present question. The case occurred in the year 1773, when 
the old Synod stood in the place of what is now the General 
Assembly. (See Digest p, 113, Min. p. 446.) This was in 
high party times. The first and third churches of Philadelphia 
were at issue on political as well as ecclesiastical grounds, and 
had strong opposite leanings in the controversies then agita- 
ting the Church. Mr. Duffield’s case had come up before the 
Synod in an appeal the year before, and the Synod had 
virtually decided the question, by giving the congregation of 
the third church leave to prosecute a call before the Presbytery 
of Donnegal, for the services of Mr. Duffield. The action of 
the presbytery in refusing to instal him over that Church, 
and so receive him into their body, was, therefore, not only 
against the imperative shall, so much insisted on, but might 
fairly be considered as insubordinate and contumacious 
towards the Synod itself. This alone would afford sufficient 
ground for the decision. Nor is there any thing in the Minutes 
indicating that the censure administered had any reference 
to the sufficiency of ‘“ clean papers.” 

The earliest case really in point occurs in the year 1801 ; 
and in the Digest, pp, 112-13, bears the title, ‘‘ Presbytery 
may reject an applicant for cause.” It is that of the Rev. 
Thomas Ledlie Birch, which came up on his ‘‘ complaint’and 
appeal against certain proceedings of the Presbytery of Ohio, 
particularly for refusing to receive him as a member of their 
body, on the ground of a supposed want of acquaintance 
with experimental religion.” After mature consideration of 
the subject, it was, on motion, resolved: ‘“That no evidence of 
censurable proceedure in the Presbytery of Ohio in the case 
of Mr. Birch has appeared to this body, inasmuch as there is 
a discretionary power necessarily lodged in every Presbytery 
to judge of the qualifications of those whom they receive, 
especially with respect to experimental religion.” It is said, 
we are aware, by Dr. Patterson, that the applicant was, in 
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this case from a foreign body. This is true. But the As- 
sembly did not base its decision on that ground. It would 
have been natural for them to do so, as the rules in such 
cases made and provided had been revised only the year pre- 
vious, and were very particular and explicit. But, for 
reasons best known to themselves, they chose to base their 
decision on the broad principle of the right neceesarily lodged 
in all presbyteries to judge of the qualifications of those 
whom they receive, at their own discretion. Dr. Patterson 
seems to have felt the force of this difficulty, and therefore 
gives the language of the Assembly another turn. He says: 
‘The Assembly said, with such cases in their eye, that there 
is a discretionary power necessarily lodged in every Presby- 
tery to judge of the qualifications of those whom they receive, 
(that is into the ministry of the Church, and not merely of the 
Presbytery).” But Dr. Patterson must have glanced quite 
too hastily over the case, which he thus undertakes to ex- 
pound, or he would have seen that the decision had no 
reference whatsoever to reception into the ministry of the 
Church, but referred solely and explicitly, as the Minutes 
state, to their ‘‘ refusing to receive him as a member of their 
body.” Dr. P., says: “the Assembly had no occasion to 
declare a principle broader than the case jrequired.” No 
doubt. But they were the proper judges of the occasion. 
And they judged it to require the broad general principle, 
and therefore they enunciated it. Probably there were 
some things in the grounds of the complaint and appeal that 
made it proper to cut off all special arguments, by falling 
back upon the discretionary power lodged in all presbyteries, 
However that may be, the power is affirmed, and that in 
most unmistakeable terms. ‘There is a discretionary power 
necessarily lodged in every Presbytery, to judge of the quali- 
fications of those whom they receive.” Of course no other 
presbytery can exercise that power for them, and no other 
body, not even the Assembly, can take it away. 

We pass over the case of Rev. Mr. Shipley Wells and the 
Presbytery of Geneva, because the decision is based on the 
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merits of that particular case, and these are not stated in the 
Minutes. As far as we can judge, however, the case falls in- 
to the'line of the preceding. (Min. 1816; Digest, p. 112.) 
The next case bearing upon the point occurs in 1821. (Di- 
gest, pp. 113-14; Min. p. 60.) ‘The following overture 
from the Presbytery of Baltimore was received and read, 
viz.: ‘That, after the 12th article of the 10th chapter of the 
Revised Form of Government, the following be added, ‘ xiii. 
Every Presbytery shall judge of the qualifications of its own 
members’ On motion resolved, that it is inexpedient to 
grant the request contained in this overture, or to make any 
new alteration at present in the Book of Discipline.” Dr. 
Patterson’s comment here is: ‘‘ This was done to secure a 
change, and the overture was refused in the light of princi- 
ples previously established.” No doubt it wasso. A change 
in what? Why, in the Constitution of the Church, a change 
never to be made for light causes. The Assembly say not a 


word against the soundness of the principle contained in the 
] 
i 


words proposed to be introduced into the Form of Government, 
only that “itis énexpedient to grant the request or to make 
any new alteration at present in the Book of Discipline.” 
And what were the previously established principles in the 
light of which the Assembly proceeded? Why, to be sure, 


those established in the Constitution as it then stood, and 


that announced by the Assembly in 1801, which is in terms 
almost identical with those proposed in the overture. If the 
power in question was already ‘necessarily lodged in the 
presbyteries,” as the Assembly had declared, why tamper 
with the Constitution ? At least the Assembly thought there 
was no occasion to do so for the prese nt. And so we should 
say now, though for the sake of a better understanding, now 
that the principle has been called in question by some, we 
think it not unwise to reaffirm the right or concede it for the 
future, as the Assemblies have both done in the adoption of 
the tenth article. 

The next case occurs four years later. (See Digest, p. 114, 
Min. 1825, pp. 146, 147.) It came up as an overture from 

29 
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the same Presbytery of Baltimore. A minister with a certi- 
ficate of good standing, but supposed to be chargeable with 
some offence since its date, applies for admission to the pres- 
bytery, the presbytery which gave him the certificate having, 
meanwhile, ceased to exist. The matter was referred to a 
committee, who, ‘‘after the most attentive consideration,” 
presented a report, in four carefully drawn articles, which re- 
port was adopted by the Assembly. The first article refers to 
the general principle, that a dismissed minister remains under 
the jurisdiction of the presbytery that dismissed him “ until 
he actually becomes a member of another.” In this case, 
however, that was impossible. Therefore, they judge that in 
all ordinary cases, the presbytery into which admission is sought 
should receive him, and ‘if he be charged with any offence, 
conduct the process against him.” But in order that the ex- 
ception might not be made to cover too much ground, article 
second proceeds to enunciate anew the general rule in respect 
to the power of all Presbyteries. This article deserves par- 
ticular notice. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” it says, (that is notwith- 
standing the obligation growing out of the exigencies of the 
particular case,) “it is the privilege of every Presbytery to 
judge of the character and situation of those who apply to be 
admitted into their own body, and, unless they are satisfied, 
to decline receiving the same. A Presbytery, it is true, may 
make an improper use of this privilege, in which case the re- 
jected applicant may appeal to the Synod or the General 
Assembly.” Article third declares that, in case the offence 
charged was subsequent to the date of dismission, the presby- 
tery applied to “‘not only may, if they see cause, decline receiv- 
ing him, but, if their own situation be such that there is no 
prospect of their being able to conduct process against him in 
an impartial and efficient manner, ought to decline admitting 
him into their body.” Article four determines what is to be 
done with a minister so rejected; as his own Presbytery is ex- 
tinct, he now falls under the care of the Synod. This whole 
action is remarkable for the care it takes not to trench, even 
in so serious an emergency as that in hand, in the slightest 
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degree on the right of the presbytery to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of applicants. If the presbytery abuses its rights, 
the higher judicatory must redress the grievance. If a man 
is refused, and there is no presbytery of his own to fall back 
upon, the Synod must take care of him’ ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is 
the privilege of every Presbytery to judge of the character and 
situation of those who apply to be admitted into their own 
body, and, unless they are satisfied, to decline receiving th 
same.” 

We come now to the period of party strife preceding the 
great separation. The next case occurs in the year 1834. 
(Digest 116, Min. 1834, p. 440.) Dr. Patterson tells us this 
Assembly had a New School majority, and we are not dis- 
posed to dispute his testimony. No doubt the action in ques- 
tion was carried chiefly by New School votes. It bears evi- 
dently the aspect of their leanings in the conflicts which then 
agitated the Church. It takes a position which, no doubt, 
many of them would have approached with more caution un- 
der different circumstances. The Assembly had in hand a 
Memorial strongly assailing the action of former assemblies, 
and their own present policy in several particulars. This 
they answered in ten articles, of which the seventh is the only 
one bearing directly on the point before us. It is as follows 
‘‘That a due regard to the order of the Church and the bonds 
of brotherhood require, in the opini m of this Assembly, that 
ministers dismissed in good standing by sister Presbyteries, 
should be received by the Presbyteries which they are cis- 
missed to join, upon the credit of their constitutional testi- 
monials, unless they shall have forfeited their good standing 
subsequently to their dismissal.” This declaration, though 
by no means as extreme as the ground assumed by sony 
among us, since it puts the duty simply on the basis of expe- 
diency and ecclesiastical comity and not of binding claims, 158, 


we think, a serious departure from the moderate, judicious, 


common-sense doctrine which had hitherto been held in the. 
Church from the beginning. In their anxiety to guard against 
an abuse, the Assembly took away, or subjected to censure, 
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even the legitimate use of an important discretionary power. 
In the interest of individual liberty they denied to the pres- 
byteries a needful, and till then, unquestioned right of self- 
protection. To meet a present emergency they exposed their 
own presbyterics, as well as those of their antagonists, to se- 
rious evils, from whicli they could have no power to defend 
themselves. A large partizan presbytery could, by this 
means, completely seeamp a small one by sending to it, with 
clean papers, a sufficient number of its own members to 
countervail its majority. It could transfer to it its own 
troublesome members, and thus destroy its harmony. Thus 
the declaration of the Assembly disturbed the balance hitherto 
maintained between presbytery and presbytery, and the presby- 
teries and individuals. It is not strange, therefore, that it 
should have called forth an earnest protest, and that protest, 
though it is signed chiefly by strong Old School names, and 
bears, in some of its features, a partizan character, contains, 
on the point in hand, some very weighty objections, which, no 
doubt, had their influence on the minds of New School men 
in determining their subsequent action. 

But this action of the General Assembly, the only instance 
of its kind, did not stand as an authority in the Church 
longer than a single year. That of 1835, to which we now 
come, completely reversed it. (Digest, p. 116; Min. 1835, p 
485.) It was evidently prepared with great care, and, as it 
contains the fullest expression of the Assembly ever given on 
the point in hand, and has never been repealed, it deserves 
special attention. It is as follows : 

“* Resolved, That, in the judgment of this General Assembly, 
it is the right of every Presbytery to be entirely satisfied of 


the soundness in the faith and good character in every respect 
of those ministers who apply to be admitted into the Presby- 
tery as members, and who bring testimonials of good standing 
from sister Presbyteries, or from foreign bodies with whom 
the Presbyterian Church is in correspondence. And if there 
be any reasonable doubt respecting the proper qualifications 
of such candidates, notwithstanding their testimonials, it is 
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the right and may be the duty of such a Presbytery to exam- 
ine them, or to take such other methods of being satisfied in 


regard to their suitable character as may be judged proper ; 


and if such satisfaction be not obtained, to decline receiving 
them. In such case, it shall be the duty of the Presbytery 
rejecting the applicant to make known what it has done to 
the Presbytery from which he came, with its reasons. It being 
always understood that each Presbytery is, in this concern, 
as in all others, responsible tor its acts to the higher judica- 
tories.” 

Dr. Patterson puts this act of 1835, on the same ground 
with that of 1834, which preceded, and that of 1837 which 
followed. He says: “this, then, was simply an Old School 
declaration, as that of the previous year was New School.” 
We differ with him ; 1, 
advance of the declarations of former Assemblies, except in 


because it does not take a step in 


fullness and explicitness; 2, because it was not carried by a 
strict party vote; 3, because the Old School party themselves 
were not satisfied with it; 4, because the New School party at 
a later day, as we shall show presently, gave it their inde- 
pendent and undivided sanction. 

Dr. P., avails himself a little of the argumentum ad 
invidiam: ‘It should be particularly considered,” he says, 
‘that the declarations, both of the New School majority in 
1834, and the Old School majority in 1835, were by no means 
distinct decisions, having the forceof law. They were simply 
parts of long answers to memorials on various topics.” 
Could there be any declaration more authoritative than one 
given in answer to a memorial? ‘Among the resolutions 
of 1835, and adopted in the same paper with the resolution 
touching the right of examination, is one,” he says, ‘‘ declar- 
ing it to be, ‘the just duty of the Presbyterian Church, to 
sustain her own Boards of Missions and Education in contra- 
distinction to voluntary societies.” He does not tell us, what 
is the fact, that, in the same resolution, the Assembly says 
with emphasis to the eager and jealous memorialists:’ ‘ they 
are pursuaded it is not expedient to attempt to prohibit 
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within our bounds the operations of the Home Missionary 
Society, or the Presbyterian Education Society, or any other 
voluntary association,’ and that the New School, in their 
resolutions of the year previous, took nearly the same ground, 
deprecating ‘any exclusive mode,” and adding: ‘ While 
this matter is left to the discretion of individuals and inferior 
judicatories, we would recommend and solicit their willing 
and efficient cobperation with the Assembly’s Board.” ‘There 
was another resolution,” he adds, ‘‘ declaring that certain 
opinions prevailing in the Church (meaning the New School 
Theology) were condemned as not distinguishable from 
Pelagian or Arminian errors.” He ought to have told us 
here, that there is nothing on the record pointing out the 
alleged errors as the doctrines of the New School, and that 
the Assembly disclaims all knowledge as to the extent to 
which ‘the doctrinal opinions, alleged in the memorial to 
exist in our Church, do really prevail.” It is one thing to 
condemn certain offensive or offensively stated doctrines, in 
thesi, and quite another to charge them, in their offensive 
form, on this or that party. Dr. P. here interposes the 
inquiry, “has our honored presiding officer (Dr. Stearns) come 
seriously to the conclusion that the policy of ecclesiastical 
boards has always been the policy of the New School Church, 
and that the New School theology has always been condemned 
by our Church as not distinguishable from Pelagianism ? ” 
Probably not. We have not. . The New School treated the 
boards with great respect while they were in the united 
Assembly, and always insisted that the errors which the Old 
School were in the habit of condemning were not justly 
chargeable on them. The truth is, that, for a party document, 
the resolutions, as a whole, as it secius to us, are remarkably 
moderate and conciliatory. The preamble is eminently so. 
The framers seem to have been quite anxious not to disturb 
unnecessarily the minds of their New School associates, es- 
pecially the least extreme portion of them. But, however 
that may be, Dr. P., in bringing forward the whole paper, 
and making the resolution relating to the examination of 
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ministers responsible for whatever might seem odious in 
any of the rest, ought to have informed us, if he knew, 
though probably he did not, that the resolution in question 
was not adopted with the rest, but was separated from them 
all, and passed by the Assembly on its separate merits. 

And now let us see how far this particular resolution bears 
a partizan character. No doubt, most of those who opposed 
its adoption were New School men. The question was taken 
by yeas and nays, and the numbers recorded on each side are 
significant, 130 yeas to 78 nays. This could hardly have been 
the proportion of the two Schools in the Assembly. The 
opposition could not have called out the full strength of the 
party. Moreover, in the record of those who voted in favor 
of the article, notwithstanding the directly opposite ground 
taken by the majority the year previous, we find such emin- 
ent New School names as Fisher, Hilyer, Cleland, Rowland, 
and we know not how many others of the same party, whom 
we are not able to identify. Surely a resolution which had 
the sanction of the very man who led the New School host in 
their separation from the Old, and presided over them at 
their organization as a separate body, is hardly entitled to be 
called ‘‘simply an Old School declaration.” 

But there is another declaration or act of legislation, passed 
under the united Assembly, which may with some propriety 
be regarded as of that character. We refer to the action of 
1837. (Digest p. 116; Min. 1835, p. 27.) It bears very 
much the same relation to the Old School, as that of 1834 
does to the New, departing as far on the one side from the 
just middle ground of the Church in former days, as that did 
on the other. The extreme Old School men were not satis- 
fied with the moderate and well-balanced decision of 1835, 
and memorialized the Assembly for something more stringent. 
The Memorial was referred to a committee, of whom Dr. 
Murray, of Elizabethtown, was chairman, whose report, which 
was accepted and adopted, is as follows, viz: ‘That the 
constitutional right of every Presbytery to examine all 
seeking connection with them, was settled by the Assembly 
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of 1835. (See 'Min.§ 1835, p. 27.) And that until said 
decision is reversed,\the subject requires no further legislation.” 
This, as we have intimated before, was not satisfactory. In the 
afternoon of the same day the report adopted in the morning 
“‘was reconsidered, amended and adopted as follows: That 
the constitutional right of every Presbytery to examine all 
seeking connexion with them, was settled by the Assembly of 
1835. (See Min. 1835, p. 27.) And this Assembly now 
renders it imperative on Presbyteries to examine all who 
make application for admission into their bodies, especially 
on experimental religion, didactic and polemic theology, and 
church government.” This action needs no comment. It 
has been the rule in the Old School body to this day. It has 
never been acquiesced in by the New. 

One more act of Assembly will complete all that re- 
lates to this subject. It took place in the yéar 1838, 
(Digest p. 117, Min. 1838, p. 660.) The separation of the 
two bodies had now been affected. The New School Assem- 
bly, having chosen the venerable Dr. Fisher as their Modera- 
tor, had retired to the lecture room of the first Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, quietly completing their organiza- 
tion, and had now no opposing majority to prevent them from 
enacting their convictions. Overture No. 14, relating to the 
subject now before us, was referred to a committee, on whose 
report the following resolution was adopted, viz: ‘‘ Whereas. 
it is the inherent right of Presbyteries to expound and apply 
constitutional rules, touching the qualifications of her own 
members ; therefore, Resolved, that the action of the last 
General Assembly (p. 429, printed Minutes) making it im- 
perative on the Presbyteries to examine all who make appli- 
cation for admission to their bodies, not excepting ministers 
coming from other Presbyteries, is null and void.” The 
care and discrimination exercised in the framing of this 
resolution is quite remarkable, considering the circumstances, 
The offensive action of 1837, was adroitly based on that of 
1835, against which large numbers of the New School body, 
in the heat of the strife, had recorded their votes. Of course, 
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the temptation was strong to sweep away both at a single 
stroke. But what did they ? Carefully distinguishing between 
what they would retain and what they would annul, they laid 
an emphasis on the word imperative, in referring to the 
action of the former Assembly, and declared that action, so 
far as it made examinations imperative, to be null and void. 
Thus they dealt a demolishing blow upon the superstructure 


g 
and carefully preserved the basis. And there it stands 
undisturbed to this day, just where the votes of Fisher and 
Hilyer, and others of their own body, had assisted to place it. 
They did more than this. They reasserted and made the 
basis of their own action the same principle on which the 
action of 1835 had been founded, viz, the right of the pres- 
byteries to act according to their own judgment in such 
matters: ‘‘ whereas it is the inherent right of Presbyteries 
to. expound and apply constitutional rules, touching the 
qualifications of their own members, therefore,” etc. And this 
is the last action of the General Assembly of our own church 
in regard to the matter before us. 

The action of 1840, to which Dr. Patterson refers, has 
manifestly no relevance to the case. It does not refer to 
examinations at all, nor to the transfer of ministers by their 
‘clean papers,” but to the practice of cutting men off from 
communion and privileges in the church, by resolution, a 
practice which it justly says is but ‘a repetition of the ex- 
scinding acts” of the other/Assembly. Equally irrelevant is 
the action of 1800, relating to the transfer of a minister who 
has come from a foreign body, during the process of his 
examination. And if it were relevant, the provision that the 
Presbytery applied to shall have a whole year in which to 
examine and prove him to their heart’s content, seems to 
leave very little to be said in this connexion. 

We have here then an entire coincidence between all the 
rules of the coustitution affecting the question, and all the 
utterances of the General Assembly, except the partizan 
action of 1834 and 1837, which, in the former case was re- 
versed the very next year by the united Assembly, and in the 
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latter declared null and void at the first meeting of the New 
School Assembly. 

It has been confidently asserted that no such rule or cus- 
tom as that we contend for has any place among “the prin- 
ciples and usages of the Lutheran, German Reformed, Re- 
formed Dutch, Methodist and Episcopal churches,” and that 
“the precedents and principles of all Presbyterian churches 
abroad, in Canada and at home, are against this doctrine, ex- 
cept those of the Old School.” Furthermore, ‘ that it was a 
principle that had been received and acted upon from the days 
of John Knox onward ; that a certificate of good standing was 
to be regarded as satisfactory legal evidence of the good stand- 
ing and character of a minister, at least up to the time when 
the certificate was given.” To this statement we must beg 
leave to demur, though we presume it would not have been 
stated so confidently on mere hearsay testimony. But it was 
as confidently affirmed in the General Assembly of 1834, and, 
as far as we know, never denied, that the opposite principle 
had ‘‘ never before been authoritatively attacked and impaired 
from the time of the meeting of the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, in which it was recognized, till the” meeting of 
the then “‘ present General Assembly.” However that may be, 
if it be true, as we have shown, that both the Constitution 
and the acts of the General Assembly of our own church have 
authoritatively established the rule, the different position of 
other bodies in relation to it would only make our argument 
the stronger. What was done by our church in the face of 
so wide an agreement to the contrary on the part of others, 
would indicate a strength of conviction and a fixedness of 
purpose which could by no means be lightly disregarded. 
There are many points in which our church differs in its or- 
ganization from the Episcopal or Methodist. It is less cen- 
tralized and allows much greater scope to the free action of 
subordinate and local judicatories. And, as the circumstances 
of our country are different in many respects from those of 
Scotland or Ireland, so we have reason to think American 
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Presbyterianism has some manifest advantages over all other 
forms of Presbyterian Polity. 

Reference has been made to the fewness of the cases on our 
records in which complaints or appeals have come up against 
the action of presbyteries in receiving members ; and the in- 
ference drawn is, that no such rule or custom as we contend 
for could have existed, else the supposed grievances would 
have been more numerous. But we would like to know how 
many such complaints or appeals have come up during the past 
thirty years, in which the imperative rule has been in force in 
all the Old School presbyteries, and the discretionary power, 
as there is abundant evidence, put in exercise, in many local- 
ities at least, in the New. We do not know of any. 

But, if the absence of such alleged grievances does not prove 
that there has been no such rule or practice all this while, it 
does certainly indicate that it has had, under the prudent and 
paternal administration of our presbyteries, very little of op- 
pressive or offensive influence. In fact we do not believe 
there is the slightest danger that, in the united church, com- 
ing together as the two branches will, if they come at all, 
through the strong drawings of fraternal love and confidence, 
even the imperative rule would be anything worse than bnr- 
densome and a needless waste of time, both to the presbyter- 
ies on the one hand and the ministers applying for admission 
to them on the other. We believe the Presbyterian of Phil- 
adelphia, in this particular, is right, ‘‘ that the confidence and 
good will which will exist when this union shall be consum- 
mated, will be quite a sufficient guarantee for the safety and 
peace of any man who accepts the Calvinistic system in its 
integrity ;” that ‘‘the most unpopular man in the united 
church will be the man who will, either through sheer per- 
verseness or to try the strength of the new bonds, blurt out 
some of the old heresies that made the schism which the union 
will have healed. Or, if there should be any sharer in his un- 
popularity, it will be the man who will give himself to hunt- 
ing after latent heresy and to sifting the writings and speeches 
of his brethren to find some minute grains of error on whioh 
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to begin process.” Such language, in a strong Old School 
paper, deserves special note. If we come together in the 
spirit here indicated, there will be no reason to fear for the 
future ; if in the opposite spirit, that of distrust and carping 
jealousy, there will be as little reason for hope. 

Dr. Patterson will excuse us for using his name so fre- 
quently. We do it certainly in no spirit of antagonism to 
him personally. But he was the leader of the opposition in 
the Assembly, and the only member of the Reunion Com- 
mittee who opposed any part of its plan; and his able and 
elaborate speech and Minority Report are the repository of 
nearly all the arguments we have ever heard on that side of 
the question. Let us only add, here, that his five principles 
have truth in them, but not one of them, if we except the third, 
is true in the broad form in which it is stated, not one of 
them is more than a remote inference from the language of 
the constitution : and when they come to be made the basis 
of new inferences, especially those he builds upon, then they 
will break down. Of his five ways of reaching the end desired, 
one, viz., the fourth, has no authority for such an application 
of it in the Constitution or the acts of the Assembly, except 
with reference to a very exceptional case, and another, the 
third, really, though not consciously, concedes the whole 
principle for which we contend. But we have no space to 
examine them at present. 

We repeat, it is not the policy which we advocate nor which 
we understand the Assemblies in the tenth article to have 
sanctioned, that the examination of ministers passing from 
one presbytery to another with certificate of good standing, 
should be the ordinary rule. Such a rule would be useless, 
burdensome, and in many ways vexatious. The Old School 
Assembly, we understand, abandon allthat. But the true un- 
derstanding is, simply, that there is a discretionary power 
lodged in every presbytery to satisfy themselves, in such way 
as they deem proper, subject to the revision of the higher ju- 
dicatories, of the good character and soundness in the faith of 
those whom they are to receive as members. This, we believe, 
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is the old doctrine of the united church in its best days, the 
doctrine of our own church in its corporate capacity, and the 
wise and prudent doctrine for the peace and safety of the 
united body. 

One word more and we have done. The question of re- 
union in the Presbyterian Church is, in our judgment, one of 
the most important that has ever claimed the attention of 
any body of Christians in this land. We are very anxious to 
see it settled by the actual coming together and melting into 
one of the two separate bodies, so long in an attitude of dis- 
trust and rivalry. But if this can not be done, at least for the 
present, then are we particularly anxious that neither the de- 
feat nor the delay of the consummation should lie at the door 
of the New School. We do not desire the reunion on any 
party grounds ; for no church in the land has a fairer pros- 
pect of success in separate action, if separate action is neces- 
sary. It is in the interest of our country, of our race, of 
Presbyterianism and the cause of Christ, that we desire to 
see it effected. And this ought to be paramount. Let us do 
what we can, let us make every concession to our brethren 


that we can, consistently with the great principles entrusted 
to our care ; let us see to it that the result desired shall fail 
from no fault of ours ; 
field before us. Let us 


have, and 


and then, if it does fail, we have a fair 

gird about us the strength that we 
with God’s blessing we shall go forward from pros- 
perity to prosperity. 
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Art. VII—NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Essays on the Alexandrine Theology and Philosophy.—Treatise No.1. On the 
First Christian Theological School ia Alexandria, also called the Catechetical. 
Ilepi ris év "Adegavdpeia mpwrns xpi6riavinys Seodoy ins OXOANS, 
etc. By Nicephorus Kalogeras, Priest. Pesth, 1867. 8vo, pp. 148. This is a 
clear and attractive monograph, and takes a worthy place among the works 
that are now marking the revival of theological activity in the Greek Church. 

The author, in bis preface, shows that the theoretic and philosophic form of 
all Christian theology was given at Alexandria, adheverce to which original 
influence has especially distinguished the Gr eek Church, and that every effort 
after soundness and purity must be a reference to this primal source. 

An historical view of Alexandria follows, showing the character of the Egyp- 
tian stock on which Christianity was grafted, and then the author enters on his 
main task. The treatise contains three parts. The first regards the date of the 
School’s foundation. The school was not the old Museum metamorphosed into 
a Christian academy of philosophy, science and art, as well as theology, as 
Hornbeck holds. For the Museum and Catechetical School were contempora- 
neous, as we learn from Dio Chrysostom (A. D. 120), Philostratus (A. D. 138), 
Dio Cassius (A. D. 216), and Ammianus (A. D. 273). The contested passages 
in Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. 5, 10), and Jerome (Cat. 36), regarding Pantewnus are 
only correctly interpreted as showing the school to have been established by 
the Evangelist Mark. (The author’s reasonings here, though vigorous, are not 
conclusive.) Every new-fermed Church had its school, and Alexandria formed 
no exception. Some, following Rufinus and Nicephorus, declare the school to 
have been founded by Pantzenus. Others, following Philip Sidetes, date its 
commencement with Athenagoras. But Rufinus and Nicephorus have derived 
their information from Eusebius, in the very passage referred to, which they do 
not understand (?), while Philip Sidetes is conspicuously false in his chronology, 
and is not to be relied on, although, no doubt, Athenagoras, whom he calls the 
founder of the school, was one of its chief teachers. The second part of the 
treatise regards the aim and scope of the school. The author first shows, that, 
in the first century, the reading of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
was the only form of Christian education ; that, in the second century, false 
teachings in the church led to the establishment of schools of correct instruc- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures, and exposition of Curistian doctrine. (Yet very 
few were capable of teaching in these schools, because, to avoid religious in- 
fluences from the heathen schools, Christians had generally preferred to allow 
their children to grow up without an education; and the very heresies to be 
combatted had sprung from the Christians who had been educated in the hea- 
then institutions. Conspicuous among the few who were competent to teach 
in opposition to these heresies, were Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus 
and Pantenus.) In the third century, many who had been educated in the 
schools of the rhetoricians and philosophers, and were proficient in the Greek 
philosophy, coming into the church, established schools and introduced dia- 
lectics in Christian instruction, where before were simple catechetics. These 
teachers were Eclectics with a leaning to Platonism. They sought to metho- 
dize the new truths of Christianity, but did not mingle the essence of philoso- 
pby with that of Christianity. Yet it was natural that they should introduce 
some erroneous dogmas. 

In accordance with this view of Christian education in general, for the first 
three centuries, we may divide the history of the Alexandrian School. with re- 
spect to the scope of its teachings, into two periods, the first extending from 
Mark to Athenagoras (A. D. 45-170) of catechetical character, gnd the second ex- 
tending from Athenagoras to KRhodon (170-395), wherein theological science 
was added. As to the former of these periods, we find that, in the early church, 
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the older members or those more skiljed in the Holy Scriptures, catechetically 
taught the younger. Afterward, the matter assumed a more regular form, and 
Catechetez were appointed to prepare candidates for baptism. The Cateche- 
te were sometimes from the clergy, sometimes from the laity. Originally, 
they were the bishops, and then, when Episcopal duties increased, from the 
growth of Christian communities, the office of Catechist was filled by presby- 
ters, deacons, “ readers,” or some of the laity. They furnished only a brief 
teaching regarding the mpst necessary doctrines of the faith. Afterwards was 
added historical and ethical instruction, especially from the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, as well as such matter as was ordered by the Apostoli- 
cal Canons. 

In the latter period of the Alexandrian School theology was taught as a sci- 
ence, other studies which were necessary to this end being introduced, and so 
the school became different from other Christian schools, while it still main- 
tained the lower Catechetical instruction of the others. It was not a Polytech- 
nic Institution, nor a University, nor an Academy, as Cyricius, through a 
wrong interpretation of Eusebius, holds. Nor were the mere rudiments taught, 
as is abundantly proved by such names as Athenagoras, Pantenus, Clemens, 
Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, Pierius, etc. These teachers wished to add yy ors 
to wi6ris (see 2 Pet. i, 5), considering Christianity to be the divine, true, sure 
and unchangeable philosophy, and desiring to carry out Christ’s command to 
search the Scriptures. It is from this source that the theology of the Greek 
Church is theoretic in its character as compared with the practical theology of 
the Latin Church. 

Clement was really the father of systematic theology. The apologists before 
Clement prepared the way for systematic theology, as the physical philoso- 
phers of Greece prepared the way for the post-Socratic philosophers. In this 
analogy Clement and Origen are the Christian Socrates and Plato. 

Hasselbach is wrong in saying (1) that secular learning was only partially 
and temporariiy introduced by Origen, and was not deemed neaessary for the 
pupils ; (2) that there were not distinctions of class in the school, or, at most, 
but slight ones ; (3) thst the school had only one teacher at a time. 

The third part of the treatise gives a chronological list of the superintendents 
of the school, and notices their election, standing and emolument. The chro- 
nological list is as follows: 

160 Athenagoras. 265 Pierius. 
181 Pantzenus. 280 Pierius and Achillas. 
190 Pantenus and Clement. 282 Theognostus and Achillas. 
203 Origen. 290 Serapion. 
206 Pantenus, Clement and Origen. 295 Peter Martyr. 
1 Clement. 313 Arius. 
Origen. 330 Macarius. 
Origen and Heraclas. 340 Didymus. 
Heraclas. 390 Didymus and Rhodon. 
Dionysius. 395 Rhodon. 
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The author then briefly states that the chief teachers were selected from the 
bishops of the Alexandrian Church, and were generally disciples of the school ; 
that they were highly honored, and received emolument from their pupils ac- 
cording to their ability to pay, and also from the church treasury, but never 
from the public treasury ; that the school had no building appropriated to its 
use until the time of Origen, and that it was never situated in the Museum. 
He closes his account with a notice of its transfer from Alexandria to Side, in 
Cilicia, by Rhodon (about A. D. 395), by reason of the prolonged disorders in 
Alexandria which had continued from the time of the Lycopolitan Meletius and 
Arius, and had become unendurable under the patriarchate of the violent and 
unscrupulous Theophilus, the indefatigable enemy of the Origenists. H. C. 


Immanuel; or. the Life of Jesus Christ our Lord. trom Ilis Incarnation to His 
Ascension. By Zacuary Eppy, D. D., with an Introduction by R. 8. Storrs, D. D. 
Springfield, Mass.: W. J. Holland & Co., 1867. The Life of Christ, fully and 
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truthfully told, is its own best vindication, Abstract and a priori categories 
about the possible and the impossible vanish in the light of facts. Modern 
scepticism is applying to the Gospels the same perverse method which a met- 
aphysical scholasticism applied to nature ; it is trying to reconstruct the facts 
by a preconceived theory. This is the method of Strauss, Baur and Renan. 

Dr. Eddy has rightly judged that the best practical mode of meeting such 
assailants is to present the real facts of Christ’s life, character, claims and influ- 
ence. Other works, of course, must grapple with the pbilosophical and histor- 
ical objections, and enter into all the details of criticism. But his plan is to 
give the life of Christ in its unity and completeness. 

It is everywhere apparent that the author is familiar with the recent English 
and American literature on this subject. But his reading does not tranmel 
the free course of his own plan and investigations. He writes for the people, 
but not for “ the thoughtless or the ignorant.” In the first part, the ** Introduc- 
tory Questions ” are fairly discussed, including an excellent argument on the 
question of miracles. Then, in five parts, the main facts of Christ’s life and 
work are set forth, with scrupulous adherence to the recorded history, and in a 
convincing light. Among the many recent contributions to the life of Christ, 
Dr. Eddy’s work will take an honorable place. It is well fitted for popular 
use and general circulation. 


Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Jouxn Henry Newman, D.D. In eight vol- 
umes. Vol.1. Newedition. Rivingtons: London. Scribner: New York. Pp. 349. 
These sermons were delivered about forty years ago, and they are republished, 
the author still living; but he can now give them only a partial approval. 
They were among the first products of the Oxford School. of which Dr. Newman 
was the inspiring genius, until he went logically to Rome. The theology of 
these sermons is not distinctively Roman Catholic, still less “ evangelical.” ‘Their 
tone is practical rather than dogmatic, though there is a strong basis of doc- 
trine in them. Apart from their dogmatic tendencies, however, these dis- 
courses are undoubtedly among the most serious, thoughtful, earnest and plain 
inculcations of some of the weightiest truths of religion that have been pub- 
lished in the English literature of the century. This is what gave them their 
power when delivered, and has made them sought after since. In sharp con- 
trast with the old high-and-dry Anglicanism, they are searching and thorough. 
Written plainly, they are also the fruit of high culture, both classical and re- 
ligious. No one can read them without the conviction that the high and awful 
truths of religion are realities with the writer, and that he knows how to im- 
press the sense of their reality on the minds of his readers. Such sermons are 
worthy of being studied as examples of a style of preaching which commands 
attention, because it combines simplicity with earnestness, and power with 
culture. 


Discussions in Theology. By Tuomas H. Skryner. D. D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. A.D. F. Randolph, 1868. Pp. 287. 
The readers of our Review are already familiar with several of these admirable 
discussions, which were first published in our pages, viz.: those on ‘Miracles 
the Proof of Christianity,” * Preparation for Preaching.” and ‘Delivery in 
Preaching.” Besides these essays this volume contains treatises on the “ Na- 
ture of the Atonement,” on “ Christ Pre-existent,’’ on ‘‘Christ Preaching to the 
Spirits in Prison,’ on the “ Impotence of Will: Will-not a Real Can-not,” and 
lucid ‘‘ Fragments of Thought” on a variety of theological topics. 

All that Dr. Skinner writes is thoroughly elaborated, both as to thought and 
style. His numerous friends and pupils wil! welcome these “ Discussions,” 
which are well worthy of being thus preserved in a permanent form. Theclo- 
gians of all schools will be benefitted by studying his careful statements on the 
‘*Nature of the Atonement.” The essay on we «Impotence of the Will,” is 
one of the best discussions on this difficult theme; and it clearly shows that 
leading New School Presbyterians have not held on this subject the extreme 
views as to human ability, which have sometimes been ascribed to them. 

Dr. Skinner still abides among us in vigor and honor. No man is held in 
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higher and more deserved esteem. In his ripe years he bears rich fruits for 
the edification of the church. We trust that he will yet bring out of his store- 
house other treasures for our profit. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Lange's Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Edited by P.Scuarr,D.D. Gen. 
esis, by LANGE; translated by Tayter Lewis, L.L. D., and A. Gosmay, D. D. 
The Epistles to the Corinthians, by C. F. Kurne; translated by D. W. Poor, D. D. 
and ©. P. Wine, D. D. New York: Scribner & Co., 1368, This valuable and 
comprehensive commentary is rapidly pushed forward American edition, 
and meets with extraordinary success. The Edinburgh ‘phblisher has dropped 
his undertaking. and ordered a thousand copies of the American edition of 
Genesis. Dr. Schaff has the matter well in hand, and will spare no pains to 
make the work complete. He has John and Romans in preparation, and Dr. 
Hitchcock is at work on Ephesians. Dr. Tayler Lewis’s edition of Genesis may 
be fairly said to be the most elaborate work in the series, containing more orig- 
inal matter, peculiar to the American edition, than any which has yet appeared. 
His previous studies amply qualify him for the undertaking. His * Special 
Introduction ” to the first chapter of Genesis is a philosophical development 
of the Biblical idea of creation, which is worthy of thorough study, even by 
those who may not accept allits positions as final. It enters into the very 
heart of the matter, on historical, theological and philosophical grounds. And 
it is a real advance on the discussions contained in the original work. Besides 
this, Dr. Lewis has also contributed a large variety of supplementary disserta- 
tions (enumerated on p. vi. of the Preface) on some of the most difficult ques- 
tions about the primeval revelation. Dr. Gosman, an accurate scholar, trans- 
lates Lange’s “ General Introduction,” and the commentary on chapters xii. to 
xxxvi., with additions. ‘Ihe American edition is at least one-fourth larger (in 
solid matter too) than the German, and the increase of bulk is also an in- 
crease of value. 

‘The translation of Dr. Kling’s Commentary on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians was entrusted to competent scholars, who have well executed their work. 
Dr. Kling was a professor in Marbach and Bonn, and afterwards Dean of Mar- 
bach on the Neckar. His style is somewhat involved and prolix; but the 
American editors have in a good degree remedied this defect, and given us a 
good English version of the original, condensing and adding according to their 
best judgment. Both Dr. Poor and Dr. Wing are good German scholars; the 
latter is well known by bis translation, in part, of Hase’s‘Church History. Dr. 
Kling, in his exposition, faithfully adheres to the general plan of this commen- 
tary; and the additions of the American translators, considerably enlarging the 
original work, are such as to make it at once more scholarly and better adapted 
to gene ral use, 


The Imperial Bible-Dictionary ; Historical, Biographical and Doctrinal. 
Edited by the Rey. Patrick Farrparrn, D. D. 2 vols. royal 8 vo. London: 
Blackie & Son. The editor and the publishers have here combined to prepare 
a work of the highest character ; and they have succeeded in doing it. These 
two volumes are noble specimens of the typographical art—in paper, type and 
illustrations. No dictionary of the Bible really equals this in these respects. 
Dr. Fairbairn’s competency as an editor is attested by his previous works, as 
well known and highly valued in this country asin England. He is an inde- 
fatigable and accurate scholar, distinguished for his learning and candor. 
Based on Dr. Kitto’s well-known work, this ‘“‘Bible-Dictionary ” completes it 
and adapts it to the present advanced state of biblical learning and criticism. 
The editor has been aided by scholars of ripe ¢culture,—among others by 
Delitzsch and Oehler of Germany, Horatius Bonar, Rev. John Ayre, Dr. Eadie, 
Dr. Henderson, Dr. David King, Rey. E. A. Litton, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Lindsay, 
Prof. Lorimer, Dr. Murphy, etc. 

The articles are in general compressed, and to the point—not being expanded 
into essays, as is too apt to be the case in works of this character. They are, 
30 
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also, as a whole, animated by one spirit, positive and conservative in their 
tone, while scholarly in method. The Editor has kept steadily in mind the 
unity of the faith, without, however, trespassing on the individuality of the 
contributors. There are, of course, certain differences of interpretation and 
of opinion, but not such as interfere with the real unity of the work on all 
essential points. 

Among the various Bible Dictionaries which are now competing for popular 
favor, this one of Dr. Fairbairn will take a high rank. Though it may not be 
republished in this country, it ought to be accessible to ministers and stu- 
dents, at least through our public libraries. 

The maps and illustrations are ample, and well executed ; the steel engray- 
ings are excellent. . 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible ; mainly abridged from Dr. Wa. Surru’s 
Dictionary. Edited by Rev. Samven W. Barscm. Illustrated with Five Hun- 
dred Maps and Engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Parts I to XIX 
(to ‘Rain’). Of the various abridgments of Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, this 
is undoubtedly the most carefully prepared, and the best fitted for general use. 
The American editor is a thorough and conscientious scholar, familiar with 
the subject, and well qualified for the undertaking. He has not made a mere 
abridgment, but a thorough revision, of the original work. Every thing is 
made intelligible to those who know only the English language. All the words 
are divided into syllables, and their pronunciation is indicated. A full supply 
of the requisite maps is given. One aim of the editor has been to render the 
teaching of the several articles uniform, and to guard against that destructive 
criticism which undermines the authority of the Scriptures. The whole work 
is able, critical, and scholarly ; and it deserves a wide circulation. 


Parts X and XI of Dr. Hackeit’s edition of the unabridged Bible Dictionary 
of Dr. Wm. Smith have been published, bringing it down to ‘Jchonadab.’ 


The Ikbraist’s Vade Mecum ; a First Attempt at a Comp'ete Verbal Index to 
the Contents of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. London: Goombridge 
& Son. 1867. This valuable Index, prepared by various hands (including 
Tregelles and B. Davidson), and carried through by G. V. Wigram (editor and 
proprietor), is a compressed edition of the “ Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance,” first published in 1843, in two large volumes. The difference 
consists chiefly in this, that the “ Vade Mecum” gives the references only to 
chapter and verse, but does not cite the passages. The object of the work is 
to give all the Hebrew and Chaldee words of the Old Testament, and all the 
texts in which they are found, together with the varieties in spelling, ete. 
An ingenious plan, fully described in the Preface to the larger work, was 
adopted to ensure entire accuracy. As showing the incompleteness of the 
previous Hebrew Concordances, it is stated that the second sheet alone of the 
larger work contained no less than three hundred citations not found in Bux- 
torf, Taylor, Kircher, and others. It is also claimed that it is much more full 
than Fiirst’s Concordance. ‘lhe ‘*‘ Vade Mecum ” is thus an indispensable help 
to the Hebrew student. It is well printed. It is for sale in this ci-y by John 
Boyd, 1193 Broadway, for $5.40. The larger work costs $26. The “ English- 
man’s Greek Concordance”’ can be had at the same place for $7.50. This 
was also prepared by Mr. Wigram, 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


David, King of Israel. A Portrait drawn from Bible History and the Book of 
Psalms. By Freperick Wiii1am Krummacuer, D. D. Translated under the 
Express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, A.M. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1868. With a likeness of the Author. Dr. Krummacher 
has written a special introduction to this edition of his last work, addressed to 
his ‘‘ American Friends,” expressing his belief that “ David, the Aing, will not 
be unwelcome to the Republic of the United States,—the mighty Republic.” He 
refers to the influence of the “Evangelical Alliance,’ (which the translator 
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wrongly and vaguely renders “ Evangelical Associations,”) in cementing the 
Christian bonds between this country and Europe. He also alludes to the fact 
that he was invited, five-and-twenty years ago, to be a Professor in the Mer- 
cersburg Theological Seminary. This work we have already noticed in the 
German edition. It fully sustains the reputation of the author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite.” It is full of rich, evangelical instruction, and it finds the seeds and 
types of Christian truth in the records of the Old Testament, The Jife of David 
is viewed as pointing forward to the life of David's Lord. 


The Divine Teacher. Being the Recorded Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ 
during His Ministry on Earth. New York: Seribner & Co., 1868. With an 
Index of Subjects. The Words of Christ are the most persuasive and potent 
that have ever been uttered in human language. All his recorded sayings are 
here gathered together. It is a good work, well done. It would be a conven 
ience to have had the references added. The vulume is published in exceile 
style, on tinted paper. 


Family Prayers. Fur Four Weeks. Edited by Joun Hatz, D. D. New York 
A. D. F. Randolph, 1868 | 0. An excellent manual for family worship 
consisting of prayers, partly original and in part selected, and all fitly expr 
Besides the regular prayers, there ire also petition idapt “l toa 
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Wright, pp. 398, is along and interesting tale, founded on facts, and showing 
the peril of entrusting Protestant girls to the training of Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions. Its wise cautions need to be heeded. “ Vr. Leslie's Boys,” by the 
Author of “ George Lee,” etc., inculcates with sound judgment the best modes 
of family training. 


Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions. By Ray Patwer,D. D. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. Dr. Palmer’s volume was published some years 
ago, and met with such approval that the American edition is now quite out of 
print. The present edition is from the English plates (of Nelson & Co.) and is 
brought out in excellent style. These “ Hints” are addressed chiefly to young 
persops beginning a Christian life. They are marked by sound judgment and 
an evangelical spirit, and are written in an attractive and flowing style. 


Bessie in the City. By Joanna H. Matrnews. New York: Carters. 1868. 
Miss Matthews has a real talent for writing for children. This book, like her 
Jessie at the Sea-Side,” is excellent. 


Holidays at Roselands. A Sequel to Elsie Dinsmore. By Mantua Farquiarsoyn. 
New York: M. W. Dodd & Co. 1868. Whatever may be thought of the re- 
lation of the heroine to her father, and of their respective rights and duties, 
all will agree that this is an interesting tale, told with spirit and worthy of a 
perusal. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and to the Government of the Colonies. By Arraur Heirs. VolIV. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1568, pp. 456. With an Index to the whole work, 
and a Map illustrating the Spanish Conquests. Mr. Helps writes with care and 
sobriety ; and his work is a useful and quite complete account of the early 
Spanish colonization of this country. This fourth and last volume, comprising 
Books xvii to xxi, gives an account of Pizarro and Peru, of the Reconquest of 
Peru by President Gasca, and of Las Casas and other Protectors of the Irfdians. 
The last book is a general survey of the results of Spanish colonization. 


Life, Leaters, and Posthumous Works of Frederika Bremer. Edited by her Sis- 
ter, Charlotte Bremer: Translated from the Swedish by F. Milow. The Poetry 
marked with an asterisk translated by Emily Nonnen. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1568. The name of Frederika Bremer is a household word in 
many families in this country, partly from her visit here, but chiefly from her 
attractive writings. This volume, honorably published by a special arrange- 
ment with the author, is one of deep and even painful interest. The early life 
of Miss Bremer, and the struggles through which she made her way to fame, 
are faithfully portrayed, both by her sister and by herseif. Her autobiogra- 
phy, to her thirtieth year, is simple and frank, letting the reader into the 
secrets of her life, even to its cares and disappointments. The Sketches and 
Poetical Remains are well worthy of being preserved. The translation retains 
frequent traces of foreign idioms, but it is in the main simple and clear. A 
deeply religious spirit pervades the work. Miss Bremer’s chosen motto for her 
tombstone was the words: “When I cried unto tho Lord, He delivered me out 
of all my troubles.’ And this seems to be the key-note of her life. She was 
born in 1801, and died Dee. 31, 1865. 


Sketch of the Official Life of Governor John A. Andrew, Mass., etc. With Ad- 
dresses. By ALsert G. Browne, Jr. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. 
An article trom the North American Review is here reprinted, with additions 
from other sources. It is an interesting record of a part of the public career 
of a noble, enthusiastic, high-principled, public man, whose early death is a 
national calamity. He had an instinctive sympathy for all that is just, manly 
and of good report. Intellectually, Governor Andrew was not preeminent, 
but morally he was a truly great mun—a genuine product of the best republi- 
can culture. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Dutchman's Fireside. A Tale. By James K. Pauupine. Book of Vagaries. 
By the Same. Edited by Wm. I. Paunpinc. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868 
The republication of the collected writings of Mr. Paulding is completed by 
the publication of these two volumes. ‘lhey are well worthy of being re- 
issued in this more permanent form, for they are a part of the literary history 
of our country. “ The Dutchman’s Fireside” is still the best narrative, de 
picting persons and scemes in the early history of the author’s native State 
It was cordially received, here and abroad, when first published, in 1831, and 
it still affords entertainment and profit. “The Book of Vagaries” is a title 
given by the Editor to various works, including the ** New Mirror for Travelers,’ 
a series of satirical sketches, still applicable to the watering places; with othe 
remains of the author. 


Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howetrs. Author of ‘* Venetian Life.”’ New 
York : Hurd & Honghton. 1867. Mr. Howells conducts us through various 
parts of Italy. from Venice to Rome, with ‘‘ Minor Travels,” and is an ente1 
taining and sharp-sighted companion, with none of the conventional common 
places in his descriptions and judgments. He thinks and speaks for himself, 
and this is noslight merit on these hackneyed themes, especially as bis opin- 
ions are in the main sound. He seeks out, too, many things not set dowa in 
the beaten route, and so is instructive as well as agreeable. 


Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. By James F, Mevine. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1867. Mr. Meline gives us, in this valuable book of travels, not 
only the incidents of his own journeys, but also much valuable historical ma 
terial about Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico. It contains many 
facts not elsewhere readily found, gained by careful inquiry. The style, at 
times careless, is yet animated. : 


Norwood ; or Village Life in New England. By Henry Warp Berecuer. New 
York : Scribner & Co. Mr. Beecher’s varied and brilliant powers are shown 
under a new aspect, and to new advantage, in this admirable sketch of New 
England village life. It is not faultless, as a tale, nor does it aim at producing 
striking effects by startling incidents, nor is its plot remarkable. It can not be 
classea withany conventional type or class of novels. And itis a true pieture 
of men and scenes in a real New England village; but it is also a fresh and 
attractive outpouring of the life-experiences of the writer, in its many-sided 
phases. Its descriptions of places. people and nature, are carefully and fondly 
worked out. It is witty, genial, philanthropic and thoughtful, and warmed 
throughout by the glow of religious sentiment. Whether it be called a novel 
or not, it is a real, living book. Its success is deserved. 


The Turk and the Grek. By S. G. W. Benjamin. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1867. Mr. Benjamin is a son of the late well-known missionary of 
the American Board at Constantinople. In this little volume he gives sketches, 
from personal observation, about society, scenery, races and forms of religious 
life, in Turkey, Greece and the [sles of Greece. To compile statistics, or to 
present the results of antiquarian investigations, does not enter into his design 
He has made a decidedly interesting book. The narrative is simple and the 
descriptions are animated. The concluding chapters on Crete are of special 
value at ili present time. Like all of Hurd & Houghton’s books, this is got 
up in an attracuve style. 


A French Country Fumily. By Mapame pe Wrrt, née Guizor. Translated by 
Divan Mvutock Craik. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868 A charming 
tale, fully illustrated, of French family life. The author has the advantage of 
a perfectly competent and sympathetic translator. 


Three Little Sputes. By the author of “ Dollars and Centr,” etc. New Youk : 
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Harpers. 1868. Miss Anna Warner makes gardening attractive to children, 
and tel!s them just how to cultivate their plants, in this instructive volume. 
The narrative is simple and natural ; and the lessons inculcated are healthful 
and wise. 


Sooner or Later. By Sumusy Brooks. With Illustrations by G. du Maurier. 
New York: Harpers. 186%. Mr. Brooks shows a good deal of skill in his 
management of an intricate plot, and his characters are sharply defined. The 
only really Christian character in his book is a Roman Catholic lawyer. 


The Harpers also publish, iu their ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” Browazlows, 
by Mrs. OLrPHant, a quiet and well sustained novel, somewhat long drawn out; 
Vargaret’s Engagement ; My Husband’s Crime; Playing for Ilgh Stakes, by ANNIE 
Tuomas ; and, best of all, Guild Court, by the talented author of * Alec Forbes.” 
Their Magazine, Weekly and Buizar have increasing and deserved success. 


The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of Europe in 1867-8. By 
Henry W. Beittows. Vol. I. New York: Harpers. lasts. Dr. Bellows’ 
sketches are rapid, spirited, instructive and imteresting. He observes 
quickly and keenly, and sees a great deal more than most people. Though 
passing over hackneyed ground and familiar themes, he is not common-place nor 
i repeater of guide books. A strong flavor of his own individuality is every- 
where apparent. Some of: his impressions and judgments would doubtless be 
moditied by more careful study and prolonged observation. Thus,in Germany, 
he underrates the power of the evanvelical and reformed faith, aud exaggerates 
the influence of the materialistic infidelity. That Unitarianism is the best,.or 
only, remedy for unbelief is a fond impression of the author which, of course, 
we can not share. 


The Harpers have published two more of the popular and instructive works 


JEAN Macé, viz: The Ilistory of a Mouthful of Bread, translated by Mrs. Al- 
1 Gatty, revised from the lith French edition; and The Servants of the 


fy 
Stomach, also revised from the London translation. These are to be followea 
bya LHistory of the Senses and Thought, translated by Miss Booth. The works 
form a series, giving, ina clear and entertaining method, an account of man 
in his structure, functions, and various relations. In the “Servants of the 
Stomach,” the stomach is taken as the centre of the vital system, and all parts 
of the body are viewed in relation to it. Paysiology is made attractive to ju- 
venile readers. ‘hese volumes are well got up. 


TEXT BOOKS AND MISCELLANY. 


A Mimual of Elementary Logic. By Lyman H. Atwater, D. D., Professor in 
the College of New Jersey. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1867. Though 
Dr. Atwater does not * claim to offer any new contribution to the science of 
Logic,” he has stili made a new contribution, by stating ina simple and clear 
manner all the main points in the science, ia a fourm well adapted to the use of 
both teachers and learners. His work is clear, simple and methodical. It 
presents the best resuits of the recent discussions io a concise and judicious 
manner. Without endorsing all its definitions and statements, we can still say, 
that we do not know of a better introductory manual to the study of Logic. 


The Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. By T. H. Huxury, LL. D., F. R.S., 
and Wm. Jay Youmans, M. D. With numerous Iliustrations. New York: 
Appleton & Co, 1868. Professor Huxley’s name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the scientific value of this manual, which 1s also so well arranged and clearly 
Written, as to be adapted for use as a text book in academies and schools. 
‘Lhe addition of Dr. Youmans on Hygiene are valuable and well written, With 
the underlying theories of the writers we can not fully agree. 


Durer’s Boolke-keeping by Single and D uble Entry. 20th Edition. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. Said to be one of the best books of its class. 
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Fourth Annual Rep rt of the B ard of State Charities of Massac).uselts. Jan. 
1868. Boston. The most comprehensive and systematic Report published in 
any State in the country. 


The American Ecclesiastical Almanac. By Prov. ALeXxanpEeR J. Scuem. 
pp. 80. Prof. Schem knows more about ecclesiastical statistics than any other 
man in the country. This Almanac deserves a wide circulation. Pvice 30 
cents. 


Dr. Spracue’s Address at the Funeral of Wiutam James, D. D., is an excel- 
lent example of such discourses. Dr. James was an earnest, thoughtful and 
able man. 


The IHstory of the Church of Christ in Auburn, by Rev. Henry Fow er, is a 
valuable historical discourse, crowded with facts. presented in an animated 


style. 


Dr. Samuel Osgood, pastor of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, New 
York, preached a sermon, after hearing of the death of the great German the- 
Ologian, Dr. Ricnarp Rorue. It is published by S R. Wells, with a likeness 
of Rothe. Dr. Osgood gives a sketch of his character and influence. and aiso 
a clear statement of the main doctrines of Rothe’s Ethics. It is an affectionate 
and fitting tribute to the mem ry of the German divine. 


Marga ad;aSl ry of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lyndon. New Y rk 
Scribner & Co. A pleasing and interesting story in itself, but quite remarkab'e 
as the first essay in authorship of a young lady, the daughter, we understand, 
of a minister in high standing. It gives excellent promise for her future 
cess. The narrative and dialogues are well handled. 


Poor Humanity, by F. W. Rosrxson (Harpers), is a tale of unusual interest 
and vigor. The Harpers also publish (Library of Select Novels, 316), Love o7 
Marriage, by Wituiam Brack, pp. 119. 


Harrer’s Phrase Book: English, French, German, Italian. By W. P. Fet- 
RIDGE, assisted by Professors of the Heidelberg University. New York: 186s. 
pp. 308. A convenient and sufficient manual for all the ordinary re:ds of 
travellers, to accompany the autkor’s “ Hand-Book.”’ 


A Treatise on Meteorology. With a collection of Meteorologieal Tables. By 
Ex1as Loomis, LU. D., Prof. in Yale College. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1868. pp. 305. With numerous Tables and Illustrations. The results of in- 
vestigations in meteorology during the last forty years, especially in the 
United States, are presented in this volume, in a perspicuous arrangement, and 
in a form well adapted for instruction. It is the best manual on the subject. 


Grandpapa’s Arithmetic. A Story of Two Little Apple Merchants. By 
Jean Macé. New York: Wynkoop & Son. The old publishers have not got 
all the good books. Arithmetic has not been made so easy and attractive 
for children by anybody as by Jean Macé. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Prison Association of New York,. 
Albany, 1868, pp. 303, is, as usual, a very valuable document, prepared by Dr* 
E. C. Winer. The foreign correspondence, pp. 249-274, shows what is doing in 
other countries for the perfecting and amelioration of prisoa discipline. 

Parts 25 to 32 of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion have 
been published, profusely illustrated. The narrative is brought down to April, 
1865. It is based on the best documents, carefully sifted. 


Trial and Sentence of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng. Jr., by the Rt. Rev. Ho- 
ratio Potter, D. D., Feb. 1868. New York: 1868. The Canon under which Mr. 
Tyng was tried appears to us outsiders, to be one which, if taken strictly, 
would convict almost all the episcopal clergy of the same offense ; while, if 
taken loosely, it does not cover his case. So far as it involves the figment, that 
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an Episcopal parish means a given territory, the sooner it is abandoned the 
better. The trial was decidedly spirited. it sets the unity of the Episcopal 
Chorch in a striking light. Dr. Tyng’s defence of bis son is clear andable. If 
the case is finally decided against them, will the Low Churchmen leave the 
Episcopal Church ? 

We have received the first part of the Dutch edition of the Proceedings of 
the Fifth General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Amsterdam. It 
is edited by the indefatigable Dutch Secretary, Rev. Cohen Stuart of Amster- 
dam, and is brought out in very handsome style, with illustratiops. A small 
photograph of each speaker is prefixed to the respective addresses. This first 
part contains the Reports from the different countries on the State of Religion, 
and makes a volume of 240 pages. The whole report will make five parts ; the 
cost of the whole will be five dollars. Persons wishing to obtain it can order 
through Rev. J. M. Ferris, Secretary of the American Branch, 161 Fulton St., 
New York. Besides the above Reports, the volume will contain the papers and 
addresses on Theology ; Social Questions; Philosophy ; and Missions. These 
will be given in the languages of the respective speakers. The English Alli- 
ance will publish a report of the Proceedings in English alone. 


Arr. VIII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

The Allgemeiner literarischer Anzeige f. d. evangelische Deutschland is a 
new periodical, published at Giitersloh and Leipsick, edited by Andreae 
and Brachmann, which proposes to give an account of all the more im- 
portant new works in Literature and the Arts. In its theological charac- 
ter it appears to be evangelical and conservative. Besides short notices 
of single works, it contains systematic summaries of all the later 
books in particular departments, or on special topics. Thus Dr. Ebrard 
contributes a useful article on the present state of discussions about the 
genuineness and credibility of the Gospels, decidedly controverting the 
hypotheses of the Tiibiogen School; another article gives a summary of 
the recent works on missions, both Catholic and Protestant; another has 
an account of late publications on the early history of Germany. The con- 
tents of periodicale, German, French, and a few English, are given in con- 
siderable detail. Very short notices of many works are appended. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht, Von W. Hauck. Third Year; Part JI. 
Works from April to June, 1867. A full analysis of important theological 
works, and notices of the rest: a useful summary, 

Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie. Part II, 1868. Chr. Kind on 
Philip Gallicius, the reformer in the canton of the Grisons,—a valuable 
sketch. Ficker on the Egyptian monk Marcus (see Neander ii, 255), as 
a reformer in the fifth century,—resting in the maxim, Solus Christus, sola 
fides. G. L. Schmidt communicates two important documents on the 
Augsburg Interim, viz.; the Confession of John Frederick the Magnani- 
mous about it, from the Saxon archives, and three letters of Amsdorf. 
He also gives a judgment of the reformer Justus Menius on “ the bigamy ” 
of the Landgrave Philip, in clear opposition to it—although Luther and 
Melancthon, as is well known, were more complaisant. 

Zeitschrift f. d. missenschaftliche Theologie. Part II. 1868. Hanne, 
The Origin of Man, continued. Hilgenfeld (the editor), The (apocry- 
phal) Pealms of Solomon and the Ascension of Moses, given in Greek, “ re- 
stored,” a curious aud learned investigation. These ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon’ 
are extra-canonical, and are referred to in the “Synopsis Scripture Sa- 
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cre,” ascribed to Athanasius, as“ contested ” writings; there are eighteen 
of them, of which a critical edition is given by Hilgenfeld. H. Spaeth, 
on Nathanael, an attempt to show that the Nathanael of the Gospel of 
John is the same as John himself; acute and unsatisfactory. Hilgenfeld 
also reviews the recent works on the Gospel of John, by Hofstede de Groot, 
Keim, and Scholten, in the vain attempt to show that it was not known 
in the early part of the second century. 

Historische Zeitschrift. EXdited by H. von Sybel. 1868. Part I. Emil 
Feuerlein, on Macchiavelli; R. Ufinger on Thomas Buckle; A. Gillett, the 
Elector Frederic II[ of the Palatinate and the Augsburg Diet of 1566; 
Max Duncker, the Seven Years’ War; an Account of the Current Histori- 
cal Literature. The article on Macchiavelli represents him as the advocate 
of the principle of “ absolutism” in politics; that on Buckle is a sharp 
review of his Essays, representing them as inadequate to their topics. 

Studien und Kritiken, Part III. 1868. Beyschlag, Address at the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Evangelical Union, Kostlin, Calvin’s Institutes, 
as to Form and Contents, second Article; an elaborate disquisition, of 
special value, as noting all the changes in the different editions of the In- 
stitutes, as published by Calvin. Steitz, The Tradition about the Apostle 
John’s Labors in Ephesus,—a thorough and careful treatise. Burk on 
Galations ii, 6. 

Religion in Prussia It appears, from an official report, that the Pro- 
testant religion is represented in Prussia by 64.64 per cent., whilst 32.71 
per cent. of the population is of the Roman Catholic religion ; 2.65 per 
cent. are of other religions. In the old provinces 60.23 per cent. of the 
whole population were Protestants, 36.81 per cent. Roman Catholics, 2.96 
per cent, belonged to other creeds, according to the census taken in 1864. 

3y the annexation of the new territories the proportion has been altered 
in favor of Protestantism. There were added from Hanover 1,682,777 
Protestants, and 266,000 Roman Catholics, chiefly from the former sees 
of Hildesheim and Osnabruck ; from Slesvig-Holstin and Lauenberg there 
were added 990,085 Protestants, and 1,953 Roman Catholics ; from Hesse, 
Nassau, Homburg and Frankfort, 986,605 Protestants, and 336,075 Roman 
Catholics. Before 1866, in the provinces of Prussia Proper, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg and Saxony, the Protestant religion preponderated; the 
number of Roman Catholics is greater, however, in the provinces of Po- 
sen, Silesia, Westphalia and the Rhine. In the old provinces, the propor- 
tion was of one place of worship to 1,234 souls, and one minister to 1,797 
Protestants. Not celculating the monasteries, there was one place of 
worship for 887, and one priest to 1,074 Roman Catholics. The few ad- 
herents to the Greek Protestant Church, belonging to the sect of the Phil- 
lippones, living in the kingdom, are to be found in governments at Gum- 
binnen, being mostly emigrants from Russia. Mennonites are chiefly in 
Prussia Proper and on the Rhine; many have lately emigrated to Russia, 
Jews, in proportion of 1 to 63 of the population, are scattered over all the 
provinces ; 70,000 live in Posen, 13,000 in Pomerania, 6,000 in Saxony; 
Berlin contains 25,000. In 1864 there were 1,029 synagogues in Prussia. 
The annexed provinces number 49,356 Jews. The greater part of the 
population in the old provinces, about 86 per cent., consists of Germans; 
there are also Poles, Wends, Moravians and Lithuanians, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Theologie et Philosophie; Compte-Rendu des principales Publications 
Scientifiques a l’étranger. First Year. 1868. Part I. Geneva, pp. 176. 
This is the first number of a new Swiss periodical, designed to give an 
account of the best theological and philosophical works published in 
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other countries. It is to be issued quarterly, at 12 francs the year. The 
chief editor is M. E. Dandiran, aided by Professor Astié, of Lausanne, 
well known to our readers, professors Bouvier, Chastel, Oltramare and 
others. It promises to be a useful work, animated by a spirit at once 
liberal and evangelical. ‘The leading article in the first number is by 
Prof. Astié on Domer’s History of Protestant Theology, giving an excel- 
lent summary of that valuable work. The other articles are I. H. Fichte’s 
Universal Theism ; IH. Ritter’s Philosophical Paradoxes; on Ecce Homo, 
by L. Choisy ; on Lord Bacon; Michelet on the present state of Hegel- 
ianism ; with a ‘‘ Bulletin” of theological and philosophical intelligence. 


HOLLAND. 

H. C. Rogge, of Leyden, is at work upon a new edition of the works of 
Uytenbogaert, the contemporary and friend of Arminius, Episcopius and 
Grotius,—born 1557, died 1644. He is making a collection of his exten- 
sive correspondence with the eminent men of his times in Holland and 
abroad. 

GREAT BRITAIN. . 

The Journal of Sacred Literature. Ej\ited by B. Harris Cooper. Jan. 
1868. With this number the editor announces that the publication of this 
valuable Journal will be suspended for lack of sufficient support. We re- 
gret this, for it has been a learned and useful publication. The articles 
contained are on The Talmud, by the editor, a sensible essay ; W. Lin- 
wood on Emendations to the New Testament; Row on the Commission 
on Ritualism ; Butter and Honey as a Sign, Isaiah vii; Exegesis of Diffi- 
cult Texts; the conclusion of Rodwell’s new translation of the Book of 
Job; G. Bruckner on the Transfiguration of Christ, from the German; the 
General Principles of the Divine Government; Correspondence on “ Mes- 
iah the Prince,” etc. 

An Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by John 
Forbes, LL.D., Ediaburgh, is spoken of as an acute and able work. It 
makes special use of the principle of parallelism in determining the sense. 

The British Quarterly Review. April. 1. Our Poor Law Administra- 
tion. 2. Nicholas Gogol. 3. The Vatican Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. 4. Longfellow’s Dante. 5. Non-conformists and National Educa- 
tion. 6. Michael Faraday. 7, Intercommunion of Churches. 8, The 
Irish Church Question. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. April. 1. The Swedish 
Reformation. 2. Scoto-Calvinism and Anglo-Puritanism. 3, The Temple 
and the Synagogue. 4. Recent Explorations in Jerusalem. 5, Mill’s Re- 
ply to his Critics. 6. Ireland and the Irish. 7. General Literature. 8. 
French Literature. 9. German Literature. 10. American Literature. 
11. Critical Notices. The first article is very good. The second is val- 
uable as showing how the scholastic forms of Calvinism were gradually 
imposed upon the freer and earlier spirit; it also gives some account of 
the “Marrow” Controversy. The fifth is by Dr. McCosh, and handles 
Mr. Mill’s theories with great ability ; it is reprinted in the present num- 
ber of our Review. 

The Dublin Review [Roman Catholic]. April. 1. The Duke of Well- 
ington’s Dispatches. 2. The Witoess of Heretical Bodies to Mariology. 
3. The First Age of the Martyr Church. 4. St. Jerome. 5. The Ritual- 
ists. 6. St. Thomas of Canterbury. 7. St. Leo’s Dogmatic Letter (on 
the Person of Christ). 8. The Case of Ireland before Parliament. 9. 
Notices of Books, 10. A Letter on Prof. Ubaghs [of Lonvain] and. On- 
tologism. 
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Statistics of tre Irish Church. The relative numbers of the principal re- 
ligious bodies in Ireland, according to the census returns of 1861, were as 
follows: Members of the Established Church, 693,357, or 11.9 per cent. 
of the total population; Roman Catholics, 4,505,265, or 77.7 per cent. ; 
Presbyterians, 523,291, or 9 per cent.; Methodists, 45.399, or 0.8 per 
, Independents, 4,632; Baptists, 4,237; Quakers, 3,695, or 0.1 per 

versons returned under all other persuasions, 18,799, or 0.3 per 
xclusive of 393 Jews. The following statistics show the number 

is belonging to the Established Church—men, women and cbhil- 
d—in the several dioceses in Ireland. The Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, who is also Bishop of Clogher is returned 
as presiding over 150,778 souls, being rather more than 23 per cent. of 
the entire p pulation of the two dioceses. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
with the diocese of Kildare annexed, is returned as presi ling over 112,766 
3s, being a fraction over 18 per cent. of the population of those two 

85 the bishop ol D wo and C mnor, 108,993 souls, being ne arly 20 

r cent. of the population of those dioceses; the Bishop of Dromore, 
nd Raphoe, 110,425 souls, being above 17 per cent. of the popula- 

s ir are the only prelates having in the dioceses belonging 
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‘hurch so many as 100,000 souls, or so large a proportion as a 


» population of their dioceses ; they are the dioceses compris- 

metro} olis aud the northwest, and including 42 per cent. of 

ion of Ireland. Of the other 58 per cent. the census tells a 

T st return is that for the united dioceses of Kilmore, 

iin, showing 53,166 sou!s—men, women and children—be- 

Estab ished Church, being less than 10 per cent of the 

i abitants of thos dioceses, Next stan Is the Bishop of Oss ry, 

and Leighlin, presiding over 35,663 souls, being between 8 and 9 

per cent. of the population of the dioceses. The Bishop of Cork, Cloyne 

and Ross is returned with 43.228 souls, or a fraction over eight in a hun- 

dred of the peopie. The Bishop of Meath, 26,289 souls, being above 6 

per cent. of the population. Last come four dioceses containing together 

above 1,600,000 souls, nearly 28 per cent. of the population of Ireland, 

and each of the four having less than 1 in 20 of its population belonging 

to the Established Church. The Bishop of Killaloe, Clonfert, Kilfenora 

and Kilmacduagh is returned as presiding over 15,906 souls, or 4.71 per 

cent. of the pofulation; the Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, 

15.103 souls. or 3.83 per cent. of the p ople > the Bishop of Cashel, Emly, 

Waterford and Lismore, 13,853 souls, or 3.73 per cent. of the inhabitants ; 

and the Bishop of Tuam, Killala and Achonry, 17,157 souls, being 3.37 

per cent. of the population. Since the returns were made the population 
of Ireland has become less by about a quarter of a million. 

Rev. W. B. Marriott, in an elaborate work, Vestiarium Christianum, or 
the ‘‘Deve'opment of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in the Church,” 
(Rivington’s, Lond.), shows that during the first four hundred years of 
the church the dress worn by the clergy was, in name, color and style, 
identical with that worn at the time on occasions of dignified ceremonial 
or of religious festivals. Its color, white, was intended to signify 
what was suited to occasions of “ joyous festivals or of solemn assemblage 
in the presence of God.” During the next four hundred years the old 
garb was retained, as well as the old speech, in the midst of the convul- 
sions of this era. After that, it was altered by the Roman Church, ir 
analogy with the Levitical priesthood: and this change is retained in 
both the Greek and Latin churches. The work is published at £1, 5s, 

England can boast of the two finest collections of Hebrew bovks in the 
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world. For a long time that of the Bodleian Library was without a rival. 
A number of favorable circumstances had contributed to its preéminence. 
From the year 1659, in which it obtained the numerous works collected 
by the learned Selden, it continued increasing till at last, in 1829, it was 
enabled to surpass all its competitors by the incorporation of the collec- 
tion fermed by David Oppenheimer. That learned man, a Rabbi of 
Prague, made it the object of his life to gather together rich and rare 
specimens of Jewish literature ; but, as he lived under the Austrian rule, 
he feared to keep his treasures near him, and was obliged to allow them 
to accumulate ata distance. The collection flourished then at Hanover, 
and after its owner’s death, which took place in 1735, it was removed to 
Hamburg. Eventually, after passing through many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, it was secured in 1829 for the Bodleian. Thither, also, came De 
Rossi's Fifteenth-Century books, and, in 1861, the collection left, after his 
death, by Auerbach. Since that time, however, the accessions to the 
library of Hebrew books contained in the British Museum have beea so 
numerous and so extensive that it now surpasses that of the Bodleian in 
magnitude. The collection now consists of upward of 10,000 bound 
volumes, comprising works in all branches of Hebrew and Rabbinical 
jearning. And to this growth it has attained from a very small begin- 
ning. In 1759, when the Museum was first opened to the public, the 
“Editio Princeps” of the Talmud was the only Hebrew work it con- 
tained, and this was included in the Royal library presented to the Mu- 
seum by King George II. About the same time, a Jewish merchant 
named, Solomon Da Costa, who had come over to England from Holland,’ 
made a present to the Museum of 180 volumes, containing the most val- 
uable works of Rabbinical literature. Nearly ninety years passed, and 
the collection still only mustered about 600 books. In 1848, however, 
4,420 volumes were purchased from the famous collection of Mr. H. J. 
Michael of Hamburg. Since that time fresh acquisitions have constantly 
been made, the most recent being due to the purchase of a part of the 
library formed by the late Joseph Almanzi of Padua. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Wm. Page Wood, has published a work (128 pp.) 
on the Continuity of Scripture, giving all the New Testament testimonies 
to the Old Testament, beginning with those of our Lord, and then the 
citations of the evangelists and apostles, quoting in all cages the Old Tes- 
tament passages also. J. McLeod Cawpbell’s work on the Nature of the 
Atonement has passed into a second edition ; the first was published 
about ten years ago. 

The University of Oxford has six Professors of Divinity, who receive 
together about £6000 a year. The professorships are the Regius, Lady 
Margaret’s, Ecclesiastical History, Pastoral and Exegetical Theology, and 
Hebrew. Each candidate for boly orders is required to attend only two 
of the public courses, and these courses consist of about twelve lectures. 
The candidate can complete his course of study in a single term of twelve 
or fourteen weeks, by hearing these two courses in that time; while for 
the degree in arts he must study twelve terms, or tiiree years. The at- 
tendance of the candidate at examination, too, is optional; his certificate 
need only state his bodily presence at the two courses of lectures. The 
Regius Professor testified to the Oxford University Commission that his 
public course (which he gave three times a year, repeating the same lec- 
tures for the convenience of students) was attended by about 230 stu- 
dents a year, while at his private lectures, given three times a week, which 
are not compulsory, he had an average attendance of only thirteen. The 
University of Cambridge has five Professors of Divinity—the Regius, the 
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Lady Margaret’s, the Worrisian, the Hulsean, and the Hebrew. The 
University of Dublin requires two full years of study: the students attend 
four lectures a week for six weeks of each term. And in other respects 
the institution is much more systematic and thorough than in the English 
Universities. 

Dr. R. R. Madden has published in London the first two volumes of a 
History of Irish Periodical Literature. He traces the origin and progress 
of this class of publications from the end of the seventeenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth. The published volumes are chiefly devoted 
to a history of Irish pamphlets and newspapers. The third, which will 
complete the work, will contain a history of Irish magazines and reviews, 
periodical essays and miscellanies. The first book printed in Ireland was 
a Book of Common Prayer, in Dublin in 1551. The first ever printed in 
the Irish language was an alphabet and catechism, translated from Latin 
and English hy John O’Kearney, and struck off from Dublin types at the 
cost of a philanthropic merchant named Ussher. In the house of Ussher’s 
son the first New Testament in the Irish tongue was printed. The first 
newspaper was printed in Dublin in 1699—The Flying Post, or The Post 
Master. This lasted about ten years and was followed by the Dublin 
Gazette, or Weekly Courant. Pue’s Occurrences, however, was more of a 
newspaper than either, and began to be published about 1700. A satiri- 
cal paper was published in Dublin in 1709, called The Diverting Post. In 
1726 George Faulkner printed The Country Gentleman. Then came a 
journal, The Most Impartial Advices, remarkable for its “ sensational ” 
accounts of murders, robberies and shocking accidents. 

The London Review notices a literary curiosity, a book now in the col- 
lection of the Prince de Ligne, in France, entitled ‘Liber Passionis 
Nostri Jesu Christi, cum charactibus nulla materia compositis.” This 
book is neither written nor printed, the letters being cut out of the finest 
parchment, but so clearly that the text can be as easily read as the best 
print. The patience shown in the execution of this work must have 
been extraordinary, considering the small size and perfect beauty of the 
characters. Rudolph IL, in 1640, offered the sum of 11,000 ducats for 
this book. 

Dean Alford (Dean of Canterbury) is out in the Contemporary Review 
in favor of Christian Union. He denounces high church exclusiveness 
as uuscriptural and of evil effect; argues well that New Testament 
bishops “have hardly any thing in common with the church officers 
which have since borne that name;” insists that the church “has no 
right to enforce episcopal government as the one essentially requisite ;” 
declares that to call Dissenters schismatic, “is the hight of folly and 
pedantry ;” asserts that in piety and learning they rival, if they do not 
surpass, “ Churchmen;” confesses that in doctrine he is divided from 
them by “the thinest possible partition;” suggests that, as a token of 
unity, Christians of all denominations be invited to special celebrations 
of the Lord’s Supper, “ the only words heard being the Scripture narra- 
tive of its institution, and the bread and wine being administered in 
silence ;”’ and admits that the “legitimate corollary” of all this is a free 
exchange to pulpits. 

Rev. C. A. Row, has published a work on the mythical theofy of the 
gospels, which is highly spoken of. It is entitled, “ The Jesus of the 
Evangelists, His Historical'Character Vindicated,”’ etc. Williams & Nor- 
gate, pp. 425, 10s. 6d. It is a critical and thorough investigation of the 
question. It will be republished by Hurd and Houghton. 

Ewald'’s History of Israel to the Time of Samuel is translated by R. Mar- 
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tineau (2 vols, 2d ed.). The first edition comprised the first volume of 
the original and a part of the second. Dr. 8S. Davidson’s new Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament is in 2 vols. 30s. Another work 
called out by “ Ecce Homo ” is “ The Credentials of Conscience ; a Few 
Reasons for the Popularity of ‘ Ecce Homo, etc.” The second, a conciud- 
ing volume of the Bishop of Brechin’s (Forbes) “ Explanation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles” is published at 12s. The first part of E. Norris’s 
“ Assyrian Dictionary” is published, 4to, 28s. C. P. Wake, “ Chapters on 
Man ; or the Outlines of a Science of Comparative Psychology.” 7s. 6d. 
Alexander Bain, “ Mental and Moral Science; a Compendium of Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics.” 10s. 6d. 5S. Baring-Gould, “ The Silver Store collected 
from Medizva!, Christian and Jewish Mines,” pp. 203, 6s. Rev. J. Cran- 
brook, “ The Founder of Christianity ; or Discourses upon the Origin of 
the Christian Religion.” 6s. Rev. D. Pitcairn, D. D.,“ The Ages of the 
Earth ; Biblical Testimonies to the Earth’s Antiquity and Progressive 
Development.” 2s. 6d. Brooke Smith, “ Essays for the Million, from 
Genesis to Revelation.” 3s. 6d. The second volume of E. A, Freeman’s 
“History of the Norman Conquest of England.” 18s. The Religious 
Tract Society is publishing a“ Paragraph Bible,” with ‘ Emendations.” 
The first part, the Pentateuch, is out. 
FRANCE. 

The “ Course of Sacred Eloquence” at the Sorbunne, 1867, by Abbé 
Frepel, was on Origen and his Works; it has been published in two vol- 
umes, The author is well known by his previous works on the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

E. Caro has published a concise treatise on “ Materialism and Science ;” 
he is an advocate of the spiritual philosophy. 

Didot is to publish, in four volumes, a Collection of the Ancient and 
Modern Armenian Histories, under the auspices of His Excellency, Nubar- 
Pash, aided by members of the Armenian Academy of St. Lazare at Ven- 
ice, and the chief Armenian scholars in Europe. ‘The first volume is pub- 
lished, and contains Greek and Syrian Historians, in the old Armenian 
translations. 

A new and excellent chapter from the fort hcoming third volume of 
Guizot’s * Meditations” is published in the April number of the Revue 
Chrétienne, and translated in the Hours at Home for June. Its subject is 
Christianity and Ethics,—a discussion of the question whether the highest 
type of moral character can be formed on any other than the Christian 
basis. 

A new edition of the Historians of Gaul and France, edited by Dom 
Bouquet under the auspices of the Institute, is to be issued in 23 vols. 
The old edition is rare. 

UNITED STATES. 

“The Speech of Mr. John Checkly upon his Trial at Boston, in 1724.” 
With an Introduction by Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D., Harlem, N. Y. Mor- 
risania, N. Y. 1868. [Henry B. Dawson.| This extremely rare tract, 
important in connection with the history of religious freedom in this 
country, is carefully edited by Dr. Gillett in a fac-simile edition. Hitherto 
it has been almost impossible to procure one. A few copies are now 
published separately, for the Historicat Magazine, where it has just been 
reprinted. The Historical Magazine, we may add, under the zealous 
editorship of Mr. Dawson, is becoming more important and valuable. A 
series of sketches of the early history of several of our Presbyterian 
churches has been begun in its pages, ant will be continued. 














THE AMERICAN 


Mreshpterian and Cheological Review 


F'OR 1868. 


The Presbyterian (Quarterly Review, published in Philadelphia from 
1852, and The American Theological Review, published in New York 
from 1859, were united in January, 1863, under the title: The American 
Presbyterian and Theologica! Review. Its present editors are Professor 
Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, and Rev. J. M. 
Sherwood, aided by the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, and Pro- 
fessors R. D. Hitchcock and J. B. Condit. 

This Review was recommended by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, 1863, in the following terms : 

“ Being under the editorial control of several of the most distinguished ministers in 
our connection, representing various sections and institutions, afd in the full confi- 
dence, from the numbers already issued, the pledges given, and the talent enlisted in 
it, that it will be true to the principles and ably serve the cause of our denomination, 
+" General Assembly, takes pleasure in commending it to the patronage of our minis- 
ters and churches. 


It has also been cordially recommended by the journals of our own 
and other denominations, and by many literary periodicals : 


* Trubner’s American and Literary Record, London, speaks of it as “ one of the ablest 
orthodox reviews which reaches us. In addition to a large number of valuable original 
articles on important subjects, it contains many terse and vigorous criticisms on new 
books, while its literary intelligence is more valuable than that of any journal we 
know.” The New York Times: “It is supported by some of the ablest theological 
writers in the country. The articles are weighty, solid and well considered.” The 
Christian-Intelligencer, New York, says it is “ one of the ablest quarterlies published in 
this country.” The Congregationalist, Boston, says that “the October number has, as 
usual, a rich and varied table of contents.” The Evangelist: “It contains a series of 
articles from some of the ablest writers of our church, and should be in the hands not 
only of all our pastors, but of our intelligent laymen.” 

No Review in the country has a better corps of contributors. Among 
them, besides the editors and associate editors, are Drs. Skinner, Shedd, 
Schaff, Wm. Adams, Prentiss, Gillett and Hatfield, of New York ; 
President Hickok and Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union Uollege ; with pro- 
fessors in various colleges, and well known divines and laymen in several 
denominations. Translations of important essays by German and French 
writers are published in evéry volume. While the Review represents 
the principles of the Presbyterian Church, it devotes a large space to 
topics of general interest in Theology and Philosophy, and to theologi- 
cal and literary intelligence. 

TermMs.—$3.00, strictly in advance ; $3.50 after thirty days, or when 
received through agents ; $4.00 at the end of the year ; $2.50 for Mis- 
sionaries and Theological Students, when paid in advance. 

The back volumes bound, and in numbers, for sale. 

Address, J. M. SHERWOOD, 
(Care C. Scripyer & Co.,) 
654 Broadway, New York. 








4 WORK FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Critical, Doctrinal, and Homitelical. 

By Jonny P. Layee, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent European Divines. ‘rans- 
lated from the German, and edited, with additions original and selected, by Pamir Scuarr, D.D., 
in connection with American Divines of various evangelical denominations. 

Price per Volume, - 7 - - Sheep, $6.50; Cloth, $5.00. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE NEW VOLUMES 


of this great work have just been published: 


THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, AND HEBREWS, 


Translated and edited by Drs. Harwoop and Wasueurve, Professors Kexpricx, Hacker, and 
Dar, and the late Dr. Joun Liviu. 


GENESIS, . 


Translated and edited by Professor Tarren Lewis and Dr. A. Gosmay, 


CORINTHIANS, 


Translated and edited by Drs. D. W, Poor and Conway Wine. 
The four volumes of LANCE’S COMMENTARY erertousty published are: 
L 












MATTHEW- Translated and Edited by Philip Schaff, : ACTS—Translated and ha by Charles F. Schaffer 
DD. , 
II. IV. 


MARK AND LUKE-—Translated and Edited by Prof.| THE EPISTLES GENERAL OF JAMES, PETER, 
W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., and JOHN, AND JUDE—Translated and Edited by 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck. J. Isidor Mombert. 

Lanee’s Commentary is universally regarded as the greatest biblical work of the age. The German edition em- 
bodies the results of the labors of the most earnest and profound Christian scholars of the Continent ; and the Ameri- 
can translation, which is in progress, under the supervision of Dr. Parzre Scuarr, aided by a large corps of our own 
most eminent and learned divines, is enriched by numerous and important additions which entitle it to be considered 
to a great extent as an original and independent work. That the undertaking has thus far been prosecuted in a spirit 
which elevates it above all sectarian or denominational considerations, is sufficiently proved by the fact that among 
the continental scholars, more than twenty of whom are engaged upon the work, under Dr. Laner’s direction, are 
representatives of all the different evangelical denominations of Germany and Holland, while the ecclesiastical con- 
nections of the contributors to the American edition are quite as diverse, as the following list shows: 


General Editor, Dr. PHILIP SCU.AFF, Reformed. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


























W.G.T. SHEDD, D.D., Preabyterian. Rev. C. C. STARBUCK, Congregational, 

E.A.WASHBURNE,D.D., Episcopat. J. ISIDOR MOMBERT, D.D. Episcopal. 

A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., Baptist. D, W. POOR, D.D., Presbyterian, 

J. F, HURST, D.D., Methodist. Cc. P. WING, D.D., Presbyterian, 

TAYLER LEWIS, LL. D., Dutch Reformed. | GEORGE E. DAY, D.D., Congregational. 

Rev. CH. F. SHAERFFER, Lutheran. Rev. P. H. STE ENSTRA, Episcopal, 

R. D. HITCHCOCK, 1). D., Presbyterian. A, GOSMAN, D-D., Presbyterian. 

EE. HARWOOD, D.D., Episcopal. Prof. CHAS, A. AIKEN, Presbyterian. 

H. B. HACKETT, D.D., Baptist. Rev. M. B. RIDDLE, Dutch Reformed, 

E. DPD. YEOMANS, D.D., Presbyterian. JOHN LILLIE, D.D., Presbyterian. 
Such a combination of force as this has not been engaged upon any work, having for its aim the elucidation of the 

Holy Scriptures, since the completion of the translation of King James’ Version of the Bible. Lanor’s CoMMENTARY 

ia, therefore, in all its departments—critical, doctrinal, and homiletical—far superior to any work of the kind ever 

published, and its value must steadily increase; for many years must elapse before it can be superseded. 






THE SEVEN VOLUMES 
already completed make in themselves a 
LIBRARY WHICH NO CLERGYMAN CAN DO WiTHOUT, 


if he aims to keep abreast of the times; while they are indispensable to SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, and an in- 
valuable aid to LAYMEN AND ALL BIBLICAL STUDENTS, without regard to profession or denomination. 


a@ Each Volume of LANGE’S COMMENTARY is complete in itself, and can be pur- 
chased separately. Sent post-paid to any address upon recetpt of the price 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, N.Y 














